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We Ship onApproval 


Prepay Freight, and allow 


30 Days Free Trial No. 99 
ON 
Teicaneenret || Almonds ofr | Bitter peach stone 


of prices and marvelous 
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guarantee on “ Brictson kernels mixed a : asi (AR D 
Beadatie trade | Peach Stone | with shetted al- r JWERGHANTS 


oni na a tag K Is? monds and sold | | 
to-day for full particulars. erne S e for andatthe price During the past 24 years the 


name of MARSHALL has stoc vd for 




















The Brictson Mfg.Co. of almonds. is the quality service and we are now equipped 
36112 Main Street “id | | better than ever before, to give you.the 
BROOKINGS, S. D. sort of dealing that benefit om qraphience gad facilities 
‘ - gi | | for the selection o igh Grade Gems, 

cannot stand the light of advertising. | | Special Bargains for Cash with Orders. ' 





Are YOU the Man ? The retailer who sold these shoddy Exquisite 
We can give ane reliable and energetic persona sind goods has lost a 4 regular customer, S oO ] i t aire : i 
Seer cit ct tds tiene 09 reprenses wo in bis city ad vicie- whowill tell her friends and neighbors Diamonds | 
ity, if it has a population of 20,000 or over. We want him . ‘ 
Percoeans. that she has stopped trading at this 
Our product comes as near to being self-selling as origi- store because she has been cheated. a 





Markall I Grade 26. 15 


nality and beauty can make it. We have excellent adver- 
tising mediums to meet the needs of every business and they 
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u.Na.§ 912, $38 59) | B 
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can be sold either during the day or in the evening, in ; | 
connection with any other line, or for us exclusively. Our F grade is guaranteed perfect incut,fine blue fin 
— ° . | white color and without flaws or imperfections. 
yor 30000 inbabitante otmple es os tan eee ane This came to my attention a week | Our BIG CATALOG showing thousands of vel 
pi line January Ist, 1913. The first three seeuthes of the ° ° illustrations will be mailed on request. ne 
year are usually the best. ago when the question of purity of | We are Headquarters tor Howard Watches k a 
We pay very liberal commissions and ask no deposit or . : ° Columbus ; 
bond for the safety of our sample outfit. We have a clean- foods was being discussed. It 1S a | Geo. E. Marshall, Inc. Memorial Bldg. Chicago fol 
cut business proposition to offer to a enn Fa — = tra 
salesman. We have been widely and favorably known for 2 | 
thirty years, and do business honorably. We have a paid up mild sample of adulteration but em- , 
capital of $200,000. Address Sales Manager, Dept. C. - 


MERCHANTS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Kalamazoo, Michigan phasizes the reason why the public | ch 
is looking for enlightenment, and is || AGENTS prorirs 

















NEW PATENTED Useful rE 
. | fre 
Near-Brussels Art-Rugs, $350 thoroughly alive to the pure food COMBINATION SHEARS L m 
Sent to your home—express prepaid question. —. — ae k 
Beautiful, new, attrac- Saal aa _— ZN ) the 
Sizes and Prices} ""['olom, Easils 
9x6 ft. $3.50] cleaned; warranted ’ r See Just Out me 
95714 8. 4.00) fo wen. Woren When you pay for almonds you don’t = 6 tan a ome “i 
9110'S ft. 5.00] sakers und sold se expect to receive peach stone kernels. Par: si ya futy | 
9x12 ft. 5.50 | rect at one profit. Shoo: Fras tical, useful. Housewi' 8 won’t be without it. A 














9x15 ft. 6.50] Money refunded if 








Ay | whirlwind seller. Big profits. Biggest, best, most wonderful 
not satisfactory. agents’ proposition made. Write at aic kk fo ” terms and free 
Send for new Catalogue showing g0 ds in actual colors—free sample to workers. Send no money. A _ postal will do. 
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Convert Your Bicycle into a Manager Advertising Department ERICKSON LEG 


using our Attachable 7 4 
Motor. -Cycle Oatfit. Fits any wheel. Arms, Wheel Chairs, Crutches, Stockings. 
Also Marine and Stationary Mo- SOLD ON EASY TERMS 


: » 088 sq rig pg t 
of stump. } 
“SEND. "ron c \TALOG ' 
tors and Castings. Stamp forcatalog. E. H. Erickson Artificial Limb Co., Largest Limb i 
Steffey Mfg. Co., 2940 Girard Ave., Phila, Pa. 9 Wash, Av. N., Minne apolis, | Minn, Factory in World. i 
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The Resolute—electrically started and lighted. Six cylinders ; 58 horsepower ; 
130-inch wheelbase ; seven passengers. 
Other models— Commander, 58 horsepower, ‘five passengers ; Pilgrim, 40 
horsepower, five passengers; Wolverine, 35 horsepower, five passengers. ig ‘ 





rowed ‘Warren endurance and durability 
of white that makes a | ere 
smile wholesome and winsome. | vouch for this SIX 





a The Resolute and the Commander —the all the advantages of this type and the 
Even more important than good looks is good health—and for that, good new Warren six-cylinder models—come additional advantage of being coupled to l 
teeth are necessary. Give your teeth the care they deserve—clean them to you vouched = ms age pg en the a soca by a — yoke—the , 
twice a day with Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream—the complete dentifrice. durance and durability of the Warrens —_—most advanced practice known. 
ks a ‘ ‘ that have gone before. [The costliest universal joint made is not 
Delicious in its flavor, making its use a pleasure and a They are started and lighted by electricity. too good for the Warren—we use a 
habit easily formed. ; ; ; : ee 
, te ‘ , ‘ | They have the smooth power and great double Spicer universal joint. | 
Wholesome in its antiseptic checking of decay-germs be- | i ‘i eager The 5 ans ? ‘ + end Pilesin 
cause it is not over-medicated. flex xibility Of six cylinders. ley art The Resolute, ¢ ommander ane ilgrin 
Safe in its thorough cleansing because it has no harmful / aS and low, and roomy. are supplied with Yale Locking devices, , 
grit to scratch the enamel. | The ‘‘six’’ motor has more than 90 square Jiffy curtains and auxiliary ignition 
; P — inches of bearing surface—extra liberal systems. 
Let each member of your family have an individual tube—a box of half ipsarnnce-ol lone lide nd service. ne eee a ae ee | 
a dozen from your dealer will give the household a start toward good | 4.1... are the famous Weston-Mott. both iki apmaaerians ak the Sacnen a 
teeth, good health and good looks. front and rear, fitted with double row motor that holds the endurance record. k ( 
“ 
Send a Ic stamp for our booklet, “‘Oral Hygiene.” bearings. All models are completely equipped. 
Rear axles are full floating, of course, with Write for the advance literature. 


COLGATE & CO. Dept.W_ 199 Fulton Street, New York City 


Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Soap—iasting, luxurious, rgfis 











Warren Motor Car Co., Detroit, Michigan 
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A Christmas Gift 
Men Really Want ! 


$35 


Stand $2.50 


Extra 


y) 


olliers 
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416 WEST THIRTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


$300 Per Month 


” =e Entered as second-class matter February 16, 1005, at Copyright 1or2 by P. F. Collier & Son, Incorporated. 

» No. Size 48 . “ ; “ > 
Table No hi ne et feet the Post Office at New York, New York, under the Act Registered at Stationers’ Hall, London, England, and 
a f+ ally boagh saapcecer of Congress of March 3, 1879 copyrighted in Great Britain and the British posses- 


Prices $15 up, on easy terms. 


BURROWES 


Billiard and Pool Tables 


are practical Tables adapted to the most expert 
play. They are strongly made, beautifully 


sions, including Canada 
LONDON: 5 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W. C. For sale by Saarbach’s News Exchange in the 
principal cities of Europe and Egypt: also by Daw’s, 17 Green Street, Leicester Square, London, W. C. 
TORONTO, ONTARIO: 6-8 Colborne Street. 


Price: United States and Mexico, 10 cents a copy, $5.50 a year. Canada, 12 cents a copy, $6.00 a year. 
Foreign, 15 cents a copy, $6.80 a year. Christmas and Easter Special Issues, 25 Cents. 











finished, with superb cabinet mare ig The Idea! ‘ ; ‘ ‘ F ‘ . Cartoon by F. G. Cooper + 
The style illustrated is simple in design but 
very strong, with Mahogany finish and hand- Editorials . ‘ ; ‘ , - ‘ . ‘ ; ; ‘ ; 8 
some stamped bronze corners. It is a Combina- 
tion Table—for both Billiards and Pool. The : 
following accessories are included without ex. Map of the Arena of the Balkan War ‘ ; P , ; ‘ ; 10 Op ern a hot 


tra charg ie: 

16 m balls, « 48-inch cues, | 36-inch cue, 10 
pins for Pin Pool, 1 triangle, | bridge, 1 pool bottle, 
six pocket stops, book of instructions, extra tips, cue 
chalk, sandpaper, etc. 

The stand is not essential, but often is a great con- 
venience. With each Burrowes Table is Fogo 
free a set of 4 hardwood leveling blocks, for use in 
mounting on dining-raom or library table. 

Our catalog contains many other styles and sizes of 
Tables, at prices from $15 up, on terms of $1 or more 

wn and a small amount each month. Write for 
the catalog or order directly from this advertisement. 


FREE TRIAL—NO RED TAPE 

On receipt of first installment we wil! ship Table, Play on 
it one week. If unsatisfactory return it, and on its receipt we 
will refund your deposit. This ensures you a free trial. Write 
today for illustrated catalog giving prices, terms, etc, 


E. T. BURROWES CO., 408 Center Street, Portland, Me. 


The Man of the War ‘ ‘ ; ; , . Frederick Palmer 11 


Illustrated with Photographs ik made 
The Balkan Powder Mine Explodes . P , ‘ Stephen Bonsal 13 , 
Illustrated with Photographs and a Map wit 


Balkan War Photographs . . ; ‘ j ; . . , « Se 


Comment on Congress’. ‘ - ; ‘ ‘ . Mark Sullivan 16 RI S ( O 


} What is an seiaarsa bens sn | : | : Es 2 Honore Willsie 17 For Frying - For Shartening 
ustrated with Photographs by Lewis nes Fi 
or Cake Making 


Padages Palmer. Story . ; j F ; Harvey J. O'Higgins 18 


Iliustrated by Henry Raleigh 














The Calculating Tortoise. Story P ‘ Alice Prescott Smith 20 


Peicibaci € cad | The sweet.delicate 


] 
Globe“Wernieke | News Photographs . . . . . . . «sw sw . 2 Pe ae itt esiham thie 


Filing Equipment | The ‘‘ Booze List.”’ III. a ce ae Toe a 


| remarkable guality 
Grows with the busi- |] | and wholesomeness 
nessunitby unitand Ww Big Books Ideal for Christmas Giving of Crisco. Itmakes 
section by section. | 

you eager to use 
Crisco, not only for 
biscuits and bread, 
but for fried foods, 
pastry and cake 
as well. 





























“@& This picture shows a copy of ‘‘Their Yesterdays’ 
wrappec d anc d tied (no string used) with special package 
band of ‘‘Christmas Greetings'’—no extra charge. 


Write for Catalog C 810. 
| The Globe-Wernicke Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


oc wre i ° 
Che University of Chicago 
Correspondence-Study Dept. 


offers 350 class-room. courses to non-res- 
ident students. One may thus do past 


work fora Bachelor’s degree. Elem 


tary courses in = any subjects others’ fo: r 

Te achers, Writ A tants, Bank H Id B ll ht’ 
STUDY Geni intomeaveis. aro ell Wri S 

Ete. Beein ‘an 1y tin 


am Year. of €.(Div. A) Chicago. Il. New Story of the Love of a Man and a Woman 


| 
| | Get a package of Crisco fram your 
methods. First mortgage loans of $200 and uy | cuit recipe except that you should 
which we can recomn h ° e . és baie 
No. 714 @ Tender with sentiment, pathos, realism. Honors the home, use a fifth less of Crisco than you 


personal inves os om. Please asi 
#25 Certificates « ) 


Ask your bookseller to show you these 
Two Attractive Christmas Packages 
They can be mailed—they are not sealed 























This picture shows a copy of “‘The Winning of Ba 
Barbara Worth'’ wrapped and tied (no string used) with 


! 











special package band of ‘Greetings of the Season'’— 
no extra charge. 


First Printing One-Half Million Copies 











@ Philadelphia North Ameviean—Best sellers run away 
and hide when the author of *“‘The Shepherd of the 
Hills’* comes into the running. 

































supremely glorifies the wife and mother—delightfully wholesome. would of lard or butter, and add 
: : in the proportion of a level 
s ‘ : Yootes 2mo. .30 Ne salt in the p A Ppt 
‘i Illustrations in Colors by F. Graham Cootes, Cloth, 12mo. $1 Net snaspoenfal to in cael of Clade: 


Bound uniform with “Barbara Worth” 





€ | 
Bind | Harold Bell Wright’s Latest and Biggest Novel . : 
ah d This Free Cook Book contains 
Second Printing 750th Thousan esmne fine Weoult vedines 
The Most Popular Book in the World 


} our | and many others for various dishes which 


4 “A book that will mould you can use throughout your cooking. 
@ 9 T and make nations” | Send fora copy to The Procter & Gamble 
O 1eVr S O F B R B R W O R T H Co., Dept. 3, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


A Present-Day Story of Reclamation and Love 
Illustrations made on the scenes of the story by F. Graham Cootes | 
Cloth, 12mo. $1.30 Net | | 

| Other Novels by Mr. Wright Uniform With Above | 
That Printer of Udell’s, The e Shepherd of the Hills, The Calling of Dan Matthews 


back an | "8 are ), > } G FOR DESIRABLE GIV ING BY PAR’ r IC UL AR GIVERS —" Their Yesterdays” 
< and corners. I atent and *“*The Winning of Barbara Worth” with extra Ooze Tan Calf Slip Cover that fits 











A handsome binder with 


title stamped in gold on 


Maroon cloth --- morocco 


>|. : ‘ | neatly over the regular cloth bound edition (easily removed) making an elegant 
Cc aSps make it easy to put presentation edition. Each $2.00 Net. | 
int or. ee peeen Me | Harold Bell Wright’s 
he new issue each week. ||} Harel Bell Wrights, The Uncrowned King 
I ; 
lolds one \y olume. | Illustrations by John Rea Neill. 16mo. Cloth 50 Cents Net, Full Leather $1.00 Net 








Sent prepaid for $1.25 ||] BOOK CATALOG FREE 2.2 joist ney siempre ged gemins 


| (Aol of Fine Sets a Fine Bindings fer 3 your ~heodedy Ee very 4° ok carrie i in 
sock. C: g se postage prepaid, free on request. 
P. F. COLLIER & SON The Book Supply Company $312sWattaresina Chicago 
416 West Thirteenth St., New York Established 1895 E. W. REYNOLDS, President 
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THE ANSWER | 


In the make-up of the Packard ‘‘38”’ carriage are 
more features directly appealing to the owner and 
driver than ever before have been embodied in any 
one motor vehicle | 





—>})<ame>te< 











Left Drive 
Avoids the necessity of stepping into the street. This 
result in connection with other far reaching improve- 
ments. 

Electric Self-Starter 


Easily and simply operated from a driving position. 


Short Turning Radius 


The Packard ‘‘38’’ turns in a circle forty-one and 
one-half feet in diameter. 


Six-Cylinders Perfected 
Flexible, efficient, silent, giving motion with no sense 
of exerted power. 


re 


firm 


Centralized Control 
Complete mastery of the car from the driver’s seat. A 
compact arrangement at the finger tips operated with 
the slighest effort. 


Dry Plate Clutch 
Proof against ‘‘burning leather’’ surfaces and certain 
of engagement without ‘‘grabbing.’’ 


Forced Feed Oiling 
Especially desirable for ‘‘sixes.’’ An auxiliary system 
feeds oil directly to the cylinder walls and is automati- 
cally regulated for different power requirements. 


=< 
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Electric Lighting 


Controlling switches at the centralized control board. 


Magneto Ignition 

=e Ii A high tension dual ignition system independent of the 
a self-starting battery and motor generator. Insures Pack- 
ard efficiency at all speeds. 
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Six-Inch Depth of Frame 


: 4 Proof against sagging. Prevents body distortion, body 
3} fii Hydraulic Governor squeaks and cramping of doors. 
3} It Enabling the novice to drive with the assurance of an 


Size of Crank Shaft 
The diameter of the crank shaft is 214 inches. Ample 
size of bearings insures maximum period of service 
without refitting. 


expert. Prevents ‘‘stalling’’ the motorin crowded traffic; 
prevents racing the motor when ‘‘declutching’’; affords 
agreeable uniformity of road speeds without requiring 
skillful use of the accelerator pedal. 
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a The sum of these essentials is to be found in no other car. This com- 
prehensive solution, in one motor carriage, of all the chief problems 
of recent years, compels the consideration of the critical patron 
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THE 


Law.— ‘‘Who’s that trying to flirt with me: 





IDEA! 






















































































ONE OPPORTUNITY 

OQ APPEAR URGENT about specific appointments is not our 

idea of being helpful to a President-elect. But one correlation 

between man and office happens to be so important as to justify 

calling attention to it: Mr. Witson was elected on two overshadowing 

issues, of which the more important is the enforcement of the laws to 

prevent monopoly. In the public mind there is one citizen more closely 

identified than any other man with this issue; this citizen is at the same 

time a lawyer of acknowledged ability, proved in the service of the public. 

Mr. Louis Branpets of Boston has the desire and the ability to prevent 

monopoly. Mr. WILson will need to fill two or three offices which call 

for exactly these qualities; we should regret to see him fail to take 
advantage of so obvious an opportunity. 


HINTS TO A SHY SENATOR 
. ILLIER’S WEEKLY prints an attack upon Senator WARREN 
of Wyoming of a detailed severity not often equaled in the press 
of this country. The merits of these charges will, we presume, be 
ascertained in the Senate—New York (N. Y.) “Evening Post.” 


COLLIER’S piece . which is loaded with specific accusations of 
illegal doings —“Life,”” New York. 


gs 
It is clearly the duty of the Senator from Wyoming to call for an 
investigation of the damnable charges vouched for by CoLvier’s—a duty 
to himself and the public whom he is presumed to serve. 
—Huron (S. Dak.) “Spirit.” 


CoLiier’s WEEKLY has issued Senator WARREN of Wyoming an open 
invitation to sue it for libel. . . . And CoLvier’s WEEKLY is a responsi- 
ble journal, financially able to meet any judgment a wronged man receives 
against it. Jt has a standing, furthermore, which does not permit its 
charges to be brushed aside as if they need not be noticed.... He 
can’t afford to disregard it—Washington (D. C.) “Times.” 


CoLvier’s WEEKLY is the publication that is financially responsible, and 
has a circulation in all parts of the country. It openly invites Senator 
WarkREN to compel it to prove its charges in the court. And now, what 
are the Senate and Mr. WarREN going to do about it? 

—Cleveland (Ohio) “Leader.” 


CoLvier’s invites Senator WARREN to sue it for libel. 
—Chattanooga (Tenn.) “Times.” 


The latest advices from Wyoming say that the Republicans will have 
enouzh strength in the Legislature to maintain WARREN as a potential 
danger to the United States Senate. There is still time for Senator 
WaArREN to ask the Senate to investigate the clfarges against him before 
he asks the Wyoming Legislature to reelect him; if he does not see fit 
to take the initiative, we think the investigation will take place anyhow. 
Almost any one in Senator WARREN’s position would be sensitive to the 
distinctions involved in the question as to whether the initiative came 
from him or from some one else. 


A LANDMARK IN HUMAN PROGRESS 

F YOU ARE INTERESTED in judicial progress, gentle reader, 
carefully read this paragraph. President Tart, as a judge on the 
Federal bench, wrote an opinion some years ago which was harshly criti- 
cized by other courts and other judges. Yet his opinion was so plain, 
so just, and so sensible that the average layman could not understand 
why it should be criticized, and concluded that what was justice was not 
always good law according to good lawyers. Yet the highest court of 
New York State, after years of contrary reasoning, has now concluded 
that Judge Tarr was right. It has rendered a decision which will do 
much to put public faith and confidence once more in our courts. Here 
is the story: The Legislature of Ohio passed a law making it criminal 
for a railroad to fail to put blocks in its railroad frogs. That law was 
passed for the protection of railroad employees, to save their feet from 
being caught in the empty frogs and themselves placed in peril of being 
run down by some. oncoming train. This particular railroad did not 
block its frogs, and a railroad employee was caught and injured by a 
train. President Tart said that the fact that the railroad company had 
itself violated the law put the burden on the corporation, and released 
the injured man from blame. Other courts held that the injured man 
was just as much to blame as the company, inasmuch as it was his busi 
ness to know that the company was violating the law, and he should have 
J ight as if no law had been 

passed. In the case of Knisley ws. Pratt, decided in 1896, the New 
York Court of \ ppeals decided that 
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ating an unguarded “punching machine” was not entitled to 


exercised just as much care to avoid being cau 


a woman who lost her arm in oper 
; ecover, al 




















though the Legislature, for her protection, required her employer to 
place a proper guard around the machine. The Court of Appeals held 
the owner of the machine blameless, and added: 


It is impossible not to feel great sympathy for this unfortunate plaintiff, who 

has been maimed for life, but her recovery is barred by legal principles that are 
salutary and proper in the general administration of justice. 
Again it was hard to understand the “legal principles” which stood as 
a barrier between this woman’s injury and the ordinary principles of 
justice. The question is now cleared up in the State of New York, and, 
let us hope, the example will be followed by others. In the case of 
Fitzwater vs. Warren, just decided by the Court of Appeals, that court 
follows President Tarr’s opinion, and holds that risks occasioned by the 
failure of the employer to obey the law are not assumed by the empl vee, 
even though he has full knowledge that the law is being violated. 

The statute which the defendants violated [says Chief Justice CuLLEN, who 
wrote the opinion in this case] was enacted for the express purpose of safeguard- 
ing the persons of employees. Where an employer deliberately fails to comply 
with the statute, the courts should be loath, except in a very clear case, to hold 
that the employee assumes the risk of his master’s violation of the law; otherwise 
the beneficent results sought to be attained by the statute will fail to be realized. 
This decision is a landmark. No lawyer can fail to appreciate its sig- 
nificance. The court itself realizes this significance, for it adds: 

There seems at the present day an effort by constitutional amendment to render 

a master liable to his employee for injury received in his employment, though the 
master has been guilty of no fault whatever, and I feel that such effort is in no 
small measure due to the tendency evinced at times by the courts to relieve the 
master, though concededly at fault, from liability to his employee. 
The court also takes occasion to repeat that any agreement on the part 
of the employee not to sue for damages on account of subsequent injuries 
is void as against public policy. Judges Haicut, VANN, WERNER, and 
Hiscock join Chief Justice CULLEN in his decision, while Judges Gray 
and CoLLin dissent. Five judges out of the seven of the highest court in 
New York State appear to be committed to justice and common sense. Two 
continue to follow precedents formulated in the days of the stagecoach. 


THE BEST PLACE TO BE POOR? 

A MICHIGA*. WOMAN is married to a man who came from a farm 

to Pontiac when he was fifteen ye.rs old and went to work for $2.50 
a week. He makes $15 a week now, in an automobile factory; he has 
five children; his health is not good; he says that factory work is killing 
him; and the wife, who cooks for him and takes care of his children, 
says that at home he is “as cross as a bear.” Although she has never 
lived in the country, the wife wants to go to a farm; and the young chil- 
dren “talk farm all the time.” There is a pathetic irony in what the 
husband and father says when the issue is joined: “Now you just shut 
right up about a farm, because I have no intention of going to starve my 
life out on a farm.” He tells his wife that she would be lonesome, that 
she would get sick of the farm. “Maybe I would,” the woman says, “but 
it couldn’t be worse than it is now—it couldn’t be as bad as this struggle 
to keep body and soul together on my man’s wages.” These two Ameri- 
cans of Pontiac have raised a question which is troubling their fellow 
Americans all over the country. What can I do to get away from the 
city? Can a city-bred man with a capital of $1,000 or less succeed 
Where can I, a salaried man of thirty-seven, making 
Doubtless there are sophisticated 


on a farm? 
$1,800 a year, go to find a farm? 
souls who think these are humble questions. It is one of the fortu- 
nate facts about the future of this country that the régime which 
begins next fourth of March recognizes questions like these as being 
close to the foundations of statesmanship. 


LOOKING FOR HAPPINESS 
NEW JERSEY woman's club received the report of its program 
committee last month, and immediately the club was divided into 
two excited factions. One group of women foresaw the shaking down 
of the spiritual pillars of the home if the program committee’s work was 
accepted, but the rest applauded the committee for moving forward with 
This is the outline of subjects submitted under the general 
For the individual health 


the times. 
title, “The Rational Pursuit of Happiness”: 
and wealth, the study of the preventive treatment of disease; the con 
servation of human energy; mental control; and the pursuit of culture 
through books, travel, music, art, and friendship. For the common good, 
four general topics were proposed: health, freedom, cooperation, and 
ideals. Talks were arranged on the fight against tuberculosis, on the 
physical diseases of society, on sex hygiene, on The Hague Tribunal, on 
ocial liberty, the prevention of crime, organized charity, and a single 
moral standard. The word “rational” in the general title of the year’s 
outlined work caused the split. “The pursuit of happiness,” being vague, 
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would have sounded all right to the members, but to call a program of 


this kind a study of the rational pursuit of happiness was going too far! 


It was a white-hot discussion which followed, all the ministers in town 
preaching sermons on the topic. There emerged from the debate the two 
factions—those fatalists who believe that happiness is the result of acci- 
dent, something which cannot be pursued, or else it is altogether a 
question of spiritual peace, and those others who believe with Marcus 
Avuretius that rules for happiness can be formulated. “Be simple and 
modest in thy deportment,” they quoted, ‘and treat with indifference 
whatever lies between virtue and vice. Love the human race. Obey 
Gop.” In this day, when so much is undertaken for social betterment, 
this club’s plight seems strange! In how many communities would the 
work of the program committee stir up similar discussion ? 


THE STANDPATTER’S DAY 

O SURELY as reaction comes after action, if not in 1916, then in 
1920 or 1924, we shall come upon another period like our own late 
nineties, or like the Restoration after the Puritan unrest, when the Stand- 
patter shall appeal to us as comfortable; and those who now earn glory 
and profit through the accident of being temperamentally agreeable to 
the mood of the times will receive the bricks that now hurtle about the 

timorous heads of Uncle Joe and Chancellor Day. 


TO MAKE AN APPLE ORCHARD PAY 

A DOLLAR A BUSHEL is what the Western man expects to pay for 

apples grown in the Ozark Mountain orchards of Missouri; the 
erowers have received perhaps half of the dollar and counted it a fair 
bargain. Now, however, the orchard owners have their eyes on the East- 
ern markets, and one of them, at least, is trying out a selling experiment 
which will test the rich city buyer’s regard for the fruit. Packed in indi- 
vidual cartons, with two leaves attached, a Missouri grower has sent six 
thousand of his choicest apples to New York. He will be paid fifteen 
cents each for them, and they will cost the ultimate consumer forty 
cents apiece. The same grower is sending a thousand boxes of twelve 
apples each, without the leaves, for which he will get fifty cents a box. 
City families who buy them will pay a dollar for the twelve, or eight and 
a third cents apiece. All of which causes us to suspect that the proof of 
the pudding is quite as much in the garnishing as in the eating. 


FROM MCNTANA 
ee ER of the Cabinetmakers’ Union from the Mountain State 
has the floor: 


Epitor COLLiER’s : Toston, Mont., November 14, 1912 

[ am very anxious (unless there be good reasons to the contrary) that 
Dr Witey—Old Doc Witrty, who fought our battles, and in doing so incurred 
hatred and abuse and insults to no end—I am very anxious that this same Dr 
Winey be Secretary of Agriculture in Mr. Witson’s Cabinet. And | write to ask if 
you cannot lend the aid of CoLrer’s to this enterprise. Such an appointment would 


realize all the sentimental ends of poetic justice and all the practical ends of a great 
department of Government and of life. Can you not get the women—the pure-food 
women—stirred up on this matter? I believe that appointment would mightily 
please the people and mightily displease certain very sinister interests. lor those 
two reasons I hope to see it made. I'd like also to see Mr. BRANDEIS Attorney Gen- 


WaLtTeER H. LITTLE. 


eral, but I’m not going to appoint the whole Cabinet 


This letter reflects a public opinion of which the new Administration 
should be careful to take notice. Dr. Witey or Mr. BRANDEIS may or 
may not be possible, but whoever is chosen should measure up to their 
standards. 


FINES ON THE INSTALLMENT PLAN 


POLICE JUDGE in Kansas City has perceived that it is not exact 


justice for one man to be allowed to go free merely because he 
has the money to pay his fine, while another who has no money goes 
to jail. Said he: 
~ ; ie 
lhe rich men pay their fines and go, but the poor man is imprisoned, to labor 
at nity cents a day until the amount of his fine is worked out; and that is nothing 


more thar nding a man to jail for debt, a practice supposedly abolished long ago 


As a remedy. t] BLAND, a son of “Silver Dick” 


le judge—he is Ewine C 
Br \ND—has inaugurated a system of installment fines for men of fam 
ily and previous good record Che fine is recorded and the man is per 
mitted to go about his own business on condition that he pay a fixed 
amount of his wages each week to the court, and take proper care of 


his ¢- oe ; » 
Ms family thus, the judge points out, the offender is compelled to work 


to keep out of prison, the public will not have to pay for his support 
- family will not become charges on the community, and vet he will feel 
t > St] oO + +] 

Ne sting of e law every time he makes a payment 
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DON'T BE BORED 

p* IVINCIALISM is a patronizing word, but how otherwise can we 

describe the self-satisfied indifference with which you, Gentle Reader, 
safe in your armchair, have skimmed the history-making headlines from 
the East? However much we may disavow the intention of being our 
brother’s keeper, the Universal Father has often a gentle reminder for 
us that by our neighbor He does not always mean the fellow who lives 
next door. The “unrecorded Lexingtons” of which FrepericK PALMER 
writes from Sofia in this number, even though their scene be remote Bul- 
garia, should not find an echo wanting in American memories. We are 
not yet so invincibly materialistic a people that we can see without an 
added pulse beat the gradual driving back to Asia of those hosts of 
MAHOMET who have for so many centuries in Europe menaced the fron- 
tiers of the Cross. Don’t be bored, then, with the little Balkan bill of fare 
Mr. Bonsart and Mr. PALMER have prepared for you this week. 


rHE POPULAR SONG 

HE INANITY and general clumsiness of the “lyrics” in the ordi- 

nary musical show are known to all who have ever attempted 
to read them separated from the tunes on which they are more 
or less mechanically strung. We have several times given horrible 
examples here of songs of the “Oh, come, let's spoony spoon, by 
the light of a moony moon, my gumdrop goo-a-goo girl,” variety. 
It is a pleasure to quote a few typical lines from the verses writ- 
ten by Mr. Wattace Irwin for Mr. WaAttrer DAmroscH’s music in 
their new comic opera, “The Dove of Peace.” The song, “What 
Lips Are Made For,” is on a subject with which the usual “lyric” 
carpenter might be expected to do his worst. 
what Eve said to Apa: 


The heroine thus relates 


I like my eyes and I greatly prize 
My ears, sweet sounds arrayed for 
But my lips—ah well, dear AvAmM, te 
What can my lips be made for? 


The book of the piece treats whimsically the subject of permanent uni- 
versal peace. Here is a bit from a song about a young Irishman who 
“could swing a shillalah wid Parsy McGraw” and had a “tongue in 


me head sharp as GEORGE BERNARD SHAW”: 


But the darlints got jealous at heart when they found 
There Mas rn \ Oill¢ he ) like me ft d l? 
So they wrangled like minx ? 
{nd scratched mad as lyinxes 
Till half Ireland’s beauty lay dead the ground 
'Twas so bitter and grueli is fenit e du 
Of Kilke natds in this F y fra 
That to make them tmima - va wat 
HW’) , 
Dove of Peace, se 
Love, increase, and warriors rest! 
Bullets Juns, and murdcrous ! ¢ 
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This may not be Gi_vert, but those who mourn the days when “Pina 
fore” and “Patience” were voung will feel more at home at “The Dove 
of Peace” than at most musical entertainments of these 
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think it ought to be changed to: “If onl had th nl 
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The Arena of the War of the Balkan Allies Against the Turk 
The allies went into the war with a perfect understanding of the division of work. The Montenesrins laid siege to Scutari. The Servians cleared Macedonia and captured 
Monastir. The Greeks took Salonica. The Bulgars were given the siant task of forcing a passage straight to Constantinople. Adrianople was cut off and 
in three weeks King Ferdinand’s army was before the forts of Chatalja, which protect the city of Constantinople itself 
10 a 
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1'HRe MAN OF THE WAR 


Soria, Nov. 2, 1912. 
TWO weeks’ old war ought to be pretty young. 
This one is already of age. It may be over, or 
other powers may be drawn into it, before this 
letter travels the distance back that I have come. How- 
ever, that is a detail. The question which the world 
has been asking ever since the Balkan peoples amazed 
it by a few days’ military movements is already an- 
swered. How was the miracle worked?. Not sheerly 
through brilliant generalship and excellent arms which 
an open international market supplies to all comers in 
return for cash. We look to the human element; to the 
base of the pyramid; to the man who carries a rifle 
and rations and blanket and one hundred and fifty 
rounds of ammunition and sleeps on the ground, and 
if he escapes pneumonia and dysentery* and keeps on 
marching, has the luck to be shot at. 

I saw a group of the miracle workers this afternoon 
when I was on my way to the bank to get American 
dollars changed into Bulgarian francs. The cut of their 
clothes was not according to the tailoring advertise- 
ments in which the young man in riding breeches stands 
at a horse’s head chatting with a lady at a vine-covered 
gate. They might have ridden over the pass in Darius’s 
time, and been more in style than to-day. Their horses 
were scraggly, long enduring, bred in the school of the 
survival of the fittest under the rule of the Turk for 
some generations, like themselves. They carried their 
shoulders back and their chests out. Their ages were 
from twenty to forty-five. Some had fair hair, and all 
had noses more prominent than we associate with the 
Slav. Their expression was that of a peculiar stolidity 
which might easily be mistaken for stupidity. Wool 
skin coats, homemade trousers, and homemade woolen 
leggings and sandals, picturesque and primitive, formed 
blankets and beds 
them. 

“Where did they come from?” I bade Chris George 
ask them 

“Macedonia!” 

“And where are they going?” 

“To fight the Turk,” was the answer. 


wherever night might overtake 


CHRIS GEORGE, MACEDONIAN, FROM SAN FRANCISCO 


HRIS GEORGE is himself a Macedonian. His real 

name is Christo Georgieff, and the way that he came 
to me was a piece of good luck, like that of reaching 
3elgrade just as Uskub fell. It came after a day of 
bad luck, for there is all kinds of luck in a campaign. 
At the Foreign Office, at the hotel, wherever I went, 
I had inquired for some native who knew English or 
French and wanted employment. 

“All gone to the war or else taken by the other cor- 
respondents,” was the answer. 

This business of hunting up an interpreter in a time 
of utter mental preoccupation by a city and a nation, 
when the women and boys are doing the men’s work, 
was taking valuable hours needed for other things. | 
had tried to ask the way to a certain public building 
of a native when the answer came back in my own 
tongue : 

“You speak English, eh?” 

And it was the American accent. A dozen more sen 
tences and I understood that Chris did not know only 
the phrase-book sentences of “Good day, sir,” and “John 
isa good boy.” He could really talk English 

“What are you doing?” I asked. 

“Waiting for the English Red Cross to come. 
they'll take me along.”’ 

“Have you any recommendations that you have 
brought from America?” 

Christo Georgieff had one. It was from the Pig 
and Whistle in San Francisco, wherein the proprietor 
stated that Chris, who began in the kitchen peeling 
potatoes, had been gradually promoted and was wholly 
trustworthy. He had left the Pig and Whistle only 
at his own request, to look “after his private affairs in 
Macedonia,” the same being that of a school-teacher 
in a small town. But, better than his letter, I liked 
the way that Chris looked one in the eye. Maybe I 
am wrong in my judgment, but we are already getting 
on so well that I am trusting him to do everything 
Pierpont Mor- 
gan could not have formed a new trust in the early 


Maybe 


except write my letters and telegrams 


90’s more promptly than Chris and I came to terms. 
These riders from over the passes were of the type 
which had made an infantry whose success is unsur- 
passed and whose quality in detail we can only judge 
finally when we have more data to work with. That 
rare tourist, who went through the Balkans to Con 
stantinople on the Orient express, in looking out of the 
car window, has seen this picturesque peasant tilling 
his fields and tending his flocks. His opinion has been 
that of the German drummer and others coming hither 
on business from the very superior world beyond the 


Danube, which regards all to the southward as und 


int ‘ 
veloped, ignorant, and Oriental 
FIVE HUNDRED YEARS A FIGHTING MAN! 

| HIS Balkan man was a fierce-looking fellow, who 

made resounding talk about what a fighter he was 
and, of course, if the great superior powers of Europe 
final masters of the militarv art (in which none has 
been put t the test in forty years)—did not protect 








By FREDERICK PALMER 


Mr. Palmer has found the Bulgars a people with 
a cause for which they are willing to die. ‘‘The 
map of the Balkans, ’’ he asserts, ‘‘is spattered 
with Lexingtons.’’ And it is of these men 
who have gone forth from farm and 
village that he writes in his first 
article from the arena of hostilities. 

He had not at the time he wrote 
been able to reach the front 














them, the Terrible Turk would drive them through the 
passes as they drove their sheep! For the Turk, what- 
ever else he was not, was a mighty warrior! As such 
the Turk had been set down in history. He was a 
precedent, a fetish, just as perhaps the military supe- 
riority of some other peoples may be. 

Washington’s saying, that “In time of peace prepare 
for war,” might be paraphrased into “In time of peace 
prepare your mind for military surprises in time of 
war,” such as the little Japanese, Shintoist and Bud- 
dhist, and the Bulgar and Serb peasant, militant Chris- 
tians, have lately given us. This peasant, who was 
supposed not to be able to fight, was also considered 
hypocritical and cunning. As a matter of fact, he has 
been fighting for over five hundred years, ever since 
the Turk took southeastern Europe, which, as a buffer, 
perhaps saved all Europe from being Mohammedan. 
There you go back to the kernel of the situation. 


EACH GENERATION OF SONS HAD ITS TRY 


TT*HIS war began with Jesus Christ and Mohammed. 

For over five hundred years that has been the 
Bulgar and the Serb cause. The shepherd peasant has 
fought so steadily that he has kept his population sta- 
tionary. Rather mealy mouthed, secretive, suspicious, 
he may have seemed to the outsider, in comparison with 
a suave ruling race, with the ruling race’s prestige and 
attractiveness. Without jury system, without a voice 
of any kind, the Christian had known Vali, Bey, and 
Pasha as the law, the judge, and the executive. So he 
had to palaver while a fresh generation of sons was 
growing up. And each generation of sons had its try. 
They got rifles and took to the hills, and descended 
on the Turks. Used to the Turk method of fighting, 
they perhaps did not follow Hague conference ethics. 
Religion and race were at war. Naturally official in- 
vestigations by European diplomats said that the Chris- 
tian side had played as foul as the Turks according to 
international Marquis of Queensberry rules. So had the 
ancestors of the diplomats in their time. 

But when the Balkan Christians rose, casting their 
desperation and race and religious feeling against in- 
evitable defeat, and they were wiped out, the superior 
comfortable Christians north of the Danube said: “I 
told you so. They’re quite inferior to the Turk, who 
is a great soldier.” 

If the trouble which began at Lexington with the 
Minutemen and lasted eight years had been a rebellion 
instead of a revolution, Europe would have said what 
a craven lot the American colonists were and how mag- 
nificent were the British regulars. If the Minutemen 
of Lexington had not had their kinsmen from New 
York to South Carolina to back them up, they would 
have failed, and failed every time that they tried. But 
hat would not have changed the character of the 
The map of the Balkans is spat- 
tered with Lexingtons which have been unsung, and 
now we need not. be puzzled by what has happened, 
for the song of all the Lexingtons at last, getting the 

1¢ Whenever 
there were “massacres” and “risings” in the Balkans, 
+} ] 


t 


original undertaking 


of a fair opportunity, is being sung. 


1e superior Christians to the north (superior by for- 


tune of some generations of progressive government of 
their own), instead of joining in as the kinsmen from 


New York to South Carolina did, said: “Please be easy 


mn them, terrible old Turl through the routine diplo- 


matic channels which are of such militant practical value 


ing a massacre aiter it 1S over And not one 








of the Christian nations, having state churches, most 
Christian kings, now teaching their children the Lord’s 
Prayer just as the Balkan folk do, would permit any- 
thing to be done for fear that, if any adjoining nation 
got some Balkan territory, or new Balkan States were 
established, it would interfere with the autonomy of 
Europe and the balance of power, which is bounded 
on the north by La Haute Politique (which fills news- 
paper pages of Feuilleton), on the east by pure human 
selfishness, on the south by Turkish diplomacy, and on 
the west by Christian international jealousies. Better 
let the Turk keep Macedonia in medievalism and back- 
wardness unless you yourself can do the reforming and 
make a profit out of it! 

In ’77-78 Russia, which is still primitive enough to 
be aroused by the sentiment which inspired the Cru- 
sades, went after the Turks on her own account, and 
she pounded them plentifully. The Bulgars helped loy- 
ally and bravely. But they didn’t get any credit except 
in the P. S.’s of official dispatches. Then the Berlin 
Convention proceeded to sit under the egis of the 
autonomy of Europe, and when the great powers had 
finished with repeated questions from the delegates, 
“What do I get if I yield on that point?” and the an- 
swers, the Christians of the Balkans were left with a 
husk and a postponed hope and to go on with a rising 
for each generation. 


THE ROLE OF FERDINAND 


ISMARCK, master mind of the convention, made that 

noble, unselfish, Christian remark, to the effect that 
the Balkans were not worth the bones of a Prussian 
grenadier, and Bismarck used to go to church regularly, 
too. His remark represented, however, pretty clearly 
the European state of mind. History, ever moving for- 
ward, knocking down old idols, building new ones, per- 
petrating its splendid satires, now reveals Krupp guns 
being put out of action by the French Creusots in the 
hands of the Bulgars, and a campaign against the Turks 
trained by the Germans, worked out thus far as bril- 
liantly as that from Gravelotte to Paris, and these 
craven inferior Christians showing a mettle, a skill, and 
endurance as infantry which are the admiration of every 
infantry officer in Europe. 

Perhaps Bismarck made that remark because he knew 
what a rich country the Balkans were, and he knew 
there was no chance of any Prussian grenadier bury- 
ing his bones there to add to German territory. So 
he did not propose to let the horse near the manger 
have a look in. No more did Lord Salisbury or Turk- 
ish bondholders in France. That, on the principle that 
trade makes trade, the development of southeastern 
Europe would benefit all Europe, is not in the province 
of La Haute Politique. Yet there must be some con- 
cessions to European public opinion; and a prince of 
the regulation royal European brand was sent to rule 
the principality of Bulgaria—buffer state headed by the 
scion of the many-branched German royalty. Such was 
the compromise. : 

But Ferdinand was true to the German type in a 
way not altogether anticipated. He chose Bulgaria as 
his country in truth. He liked his people, and in the 
same human fashion that makes the young “boss” set 
up by the old boss aim higher. He wanted more terri- 
tory. He felt the call of the Bulgar race as if he were 
a Bulgar born and bred. He appreciated the possibili- 
ties of the land and population. Sofia itself was an 
example. It hardly seems possible that this was the 
same Sofia which I knew in 1903. Population more 
than doubled, fine pavements, many new buildings, 
splendid churches and cathedrals—and all in thirty 
years of freedom from the Turk when the craven peo- 
ple at last had constitutional self-rule. The good seed 
grows only when it has good soil. A new nation was 
created of a people for five hundred years Turkish 
subjects; a people wanting to learn, striving to learn. 


THE INFLUENCE ( 


F ROBERT COLLEGI! 


ERE enters an American influence. One of those 

“peculiar eccentric Americans who have made their 
pile, as you Yankees say” (I quote from another per- 
son), thought that Constantinople was a good place 
in which to found a college, something on the style 
of our own—not a Harvard or Princeton, but what are 
known as “fresh water” colleges, which also have their 
yells if not so much celebrity for their football teams 
In his eccentric way he thought it better to spend some 
money in giving any poor boy down in the poor old 
Levant a chance for a collegiate education than to 
spend it all converting Turks in the heart of Asia 
Minor who will not be converted. They do not see 
the superiority of Christianity over a religion that 


makes you certain as your life insurance policy will be 
paid of a whole harem of houris when you die. Who 


Why, mostly poor Chris- 


went to Robert College? [ 


tian boys from the Balkan States, just as our own 
poor boys go from farms and villages to our colleges 
for scholarships, and when they were turned out with 
their diplomas they had the spirit of the United States; 
the best spirit perhaps better than we ilways show at 
home—as a predominant guiding factor of their knowl- 
edge. The Sub-Secretary of Foreign Affairs here is one 
‘hey were invaluable to a people making a beginning 


as a nation. You find th scattered about in Bul- 


il 








garia and Macedonia, radiant centers of the things, th 


blessings of whos enrovment we \ ne thet people can 


better: realize than we because they have been in the 
want of them 
Old Mr 


was thinking of how to make a dollar go a long way 


a ; 
Robert may have been peculiar, but if he 


he seems not to have been unwis« 
THE PLAN FOR WAR 


RINCE FERDINAND, under a Turkish protectorate, 


who seized the opportunity to declare Bulgaria’s in 


dependence at the time of the Turkish revolution and thus 


became king, was able, perhaps because he was an out 
sider, to overcome all the jealousies of the little Balkar 
States, who liked to show they were also masters of 


La Haute Politique. Abdul Hamid, tl 
derous, shrewd, plotting old ogre, who seems to have 
known his Turkey of the late decadence much better 
than Christian European authorities knew it, always 
fanned the flame of their suspicions 
the way, with the idea of the Balkan States forming an 


alliance and strikine the common enemy, 


at wicked, mut 


Ferdinand led 


which seemed 


the most natural thing to do, and the strategy of it was 
perfect, as a look at } 


the map reveals The long strip 


of Turkish territory in Europe would be = struck on 


both sides 


could hold the main Turkish army back on the Con 


inclosed in a_ vist lf the Bulgar army 


stantinople peninsula, then other forces to the westward, 
being isolated, must vield At the right hand of the 
king in carrying out these negotiations was the Minis 
both Premier and Minister of 


His father was a merchant in Man 


ter-President Gueshoff, 
Foreign Affairs 
usiIness man and wortl 


four or five million dollars, it is said, which is a good 


chester, England He is a 


deal for Bulgaria 

Therefore, the preparation of these little States for 
war with the Turks was as definite a proposition, with 
time allowance for the arrangement, as the dissolution 
of the Standard Oil Company. With a population speak 
ing Turkish and knowing their neighbors. as the Swis 
know the French and Germans, they knew the disposi 


tion of the Turkish forces, their character, numbers 
and the resources for rapid reenforcement, almost as 
well as Major General Wood knows the same situation 
with regard to our own army 

SELF-SACRIFL THE KEYS 


WA BEN the great powers though the Balkan States 
J hit +} Ral} . ~ 


could not whip Turkey, the Balkan States did thei 





own thinking in much the same way that the Japanes« 
did, while the world, comparing the relative f 
the little island of Japan and the Empire of 

foresaw a small creature disappearing down the gullet 
of a large corporosity The business man Prime Min 
ister, in a country where the stability of the curren 


might be easily shaken, prepared for the war by hay 
ing a bank. without profit, buy up all tl 
grind it into flour, anc 








no speculator could raise. That is another tangent of 
how a people with a real cause may go about their work 


j 


hinking not of personal profit, for the present, but of 


what may come after the victory in a race’s epochal 
irugel 

Meanwhile, the Turkish Government relied on the 
powers to keep these tutelaries of theirs from going to 
wat The powers were quite reassuring at first. You 
could not go to war when snow lay on the lower slopes 
f the Balkans. A winter campaign! Shades of Allah, 
and all the great padishahs! Impossible! But there was 
Mukden with an army crossing a frozen river for a 
hve-weeks battle—which, of course, was too recent new 


reach Turkey; and apparently the chambers wher 
La Haute Poltttque holds its pourparlers 

‘War in the Balkans; no! snow will fly soon!” 

In the fall, when the crops are in, the peasants can 
However, you know this part of the 
story from the newspapers which carry by wire what | 


\ll the land’s strength had gone into the 


leave their work. 


send by mail 
army. 

Every man between twenty and forty-five was a 
soldier, and must respond wherever he was (though it 
be Los Angeles or Athabasca) to the call as a reservist. 
\nd all were called The whole fighting force went to 
the frontier, guns and supplies complete 

Chere, resting on the geographical line—imaginary 
line, but here so terribly matter of fact-—waiting for 


the word, was all the military power of a peopl 


neger on trigget 
YOUNG CHAMPION AGAINST OLD CHAMPION 


| phage \TION in the Balkans,” it was called by 


the European press. 





lf Germany got halfway in this kind of a mobili 
zation on the French frontier, the French would be 
In fact, they would have already started 
\nd the powers were reassured that the Balkan State 


going, too 


were only making a bluff to force Turkey to grant re 
forms in Macedonia, until suddenly the powers awak 
ened to the fact that the little Balkan States were in 
deadly earnest! They were as much in earnest as Peter 
the Hermit in spirit, and in hard fact as the man who 
puts his last dollar in a margin in a pani 

Savoff, hailed as the Von Moltke of the time, had 
the supremest factor of generalship, a soldiery which 


says that “I have a cause that I am willing to die for” 
in this practical, skeptical twentieth century with its in 
dividual self-preservation of life, and its progress in all 


kinds of weapons of destruction. They were clay to 


the molding of generalship, educated in the best schools, 


plus a literal ferocity of purpos These peasant 

















Wounded Servians being removed from the field 
after the battle of Vranya 


hardy, enduring, able to live on a hunk of bread day 


ifter day, bred to sleeping in cold, had lived for thi 


lay, and their ancestors had 


It was the young cham 
pion, training, waiting, at last having his chance to tale 
by surprise the old champion whose weaknesses hye 
knew It was the fighter, scorned by his superior 


kinsmen across the Danube, having his hands untied 


and his fists free 
rH SPIRIT OF ritk CRUSADI 


an te | 

| HE men at the head of the army thus need not ex 
plain their actions. They need only use an instru 

ment of flesh as a mechanic uses the uncomplainine 


ools of steel Two weeks of war and yet no li 


wounded and killed published The people go to their 
le Deums for victory in the churches without know 
ing whether or not brother, son, or husband are killed 
In their faces the revelation of that fine stoicism which 
the poet sings! \ people with a cause! And to 


them it is the cause of Christ against Mohammed 


Perhaps that little cavaleade of Macedonians whom 
saw riding into Sofia from Macedonia are more like 
Who knows? With 


such a situation, then, a censorship is child’s play Phe 


the early Christians than we are 


curtain may be drawn over all operations at the front: 
and it may be raised when the staff is ready. “It’s not 
nice work,” as the lady said the first time she visited 
a butcher's shop. No, not nice work going on there 
behind the curtain. You could hardly expect it when 
the Turk is being put out of Europe, when a_ people 
who for generations have known massacre and _ failed 
in their efforts at retribution are let go free again 

the enemy, men from Anatolia and Asia Minor un 
changed since the Crusades 


Have you seen any fighting? you ask 


That being the business of the war correspondent, my 


inswer is that I have only just grrived. Europe, 


where war seemed unavoidable, sent its reporters to 
cover the affair as we would cover a national con 
vention—all kinds, kinds as various as the full buffet 
of appetizers at a cosmopolitan hotel with strange 
ounding names and equally strange appearance and 


inexperience In Wal 
J I H HARE I WITH MR. PALMER 


“PE staff received all with bureaucratic passe tora 


time, seeing no avalanche, including every “Blat 
ter” and “Figaro,” from which anyone who wanted to sec 
the war could get credential Then the staff said “no 
more.” 


\fter t jyourney of four thousand mil Ss, when it 
vas made quite clear that America was unrepresented 


and some Americans who had seen a little war be 


fore wanted to go, an exception was made for M1 
Hare and myself But more of this later, and, mean 
while, that shepherd peasant is the miracle worker of the 
war. Sit astride a gun as it fires into Adrianople and 


you cannot know more than this 
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HE young nations of the Balkans, 

weary of waiting upon the Euro- 

pean concert, at last fired the 
Balkan powder mine, and after a bril 
liant six weeks’ war are in a position to dictate terms 
to their traditional oppressor. 


In map 2 the territorial rearrangement in south 
eastern Europe, which the Balkan States are generally 
thought to have agreed upon before the first hostile 
shot was fired, is graphically revealed. By this ar 
rangement Bulgaria’s dream of a Greater Bulgaria is 
fully realized, beyond even what General Ignatiev 
planned by the treaty of San Stefano. The bulk of 
the Christian districts in European Turkey are now 
at last brought into the enlarged fold of the Czar 
if the Bulgarians. The kingdom of Roumania is re- 
warded for her neutrality in the present campaign, 
and for the very effective assistance which she brought 
to Russia in the Pan-Slavic War of 1878, services that 
were anything but rewarded at the time, by a slice of 
territory on the Black Sea, which she has long coveted 
and which can be turned by her to great advantage 


AUSTRIA VERSUS THE ALLIES 


-—syeealy [A expands and goes to the Adriatic, taking in 
the Turkish province of Old Servia and a number of 
the Albanian districts. Here Bulgaria loses to her ally 
at least one slice of Macedonia, which she has always 
coveted, and by this arrangement Austria is quite bot- 
tled up, and her dream of an advance upon the Afgean 
would seem to come to an untimely end with the fron 
tiers of Bosnia and Herzegovina 

It will not be pleasant for Bulgaria to accept this 
feature of the rearrangement 
ble for Austria to do so. If the above represents the 
irreducible minimum of the demands which the Balkan 
League will insist upon, a general conflict over the 
distribution of the spoils would seem to be _ inevi- 
table. If the members of the victorious coalition stand 
pat, Austria would have to fight or to make conces 
sions which would perhaps be ruinous to her prestige 


It would seem impossi 


and certainly greatly weaken her political and economic 
position. Should Austria not accept the accomplished 
facts and decide to even go to the extremity of war in 
the furtherance of her traditional claims and policy, the 
outcome would very much depend upon the attitude of 
Russia, upon what the great Slav power will do in 
the circumstances. 

[f the boundless enthusiasm which the splendid show 
ing of the “little brothers” in the last four weeks of 
war has aroused from the Baltic to the Black Sea is 
reflected in the attitude of the Russian Government, 
and if the Czar ranges his great power on the side of 
the Balkan League, either Austria will have to reduce 
her demands very considerably or a situation will be 
at once created which can hardly be composed without 
a great European war, a war which might eventually 
end in far greater changes in the map of Europe than 
any which are outlined above 

Map 1 shows the counterproposals which are being 
made by the Austrian Foreign Office or by statesmen 
and diplomatists who are inspired in this quarter. It 
is a haphazard map, drawn up by those who undoubtedly 
regard the preservation of peace as the paramount con 
sideration, and the localizing of the present conflict to 
its actual boundaries as the first duty of all concerned 
By this arrangement the important changes are: First, 
Servia does not go to the Adriatic, and Austria’s path 
to Salonica remains open through a more or less fret 
Albania, an Albania under the protection and tutelage 
of Vienna and Pest 

Servia is offered compensation for her loss of the 
Adriatic ports and back country in the form of a much 
larger slice of Macedonia than was conceded to her 
by her Balkan allies. She is also to receive an outlet 
on the A°gean Sea south of Series. Certain it is that 
this arrangement will never be accepted willingly at 
Belgrade, and its bare suggestion has raised quite a 
There it is pointed out 
compensated, not at the expense of the 
vanquished Turks, but to the detriment of the victorious 
Bulgarians, and of their claims and pretensions. 


Storm of indignation in Sofia 
that Servia 


WHAT OF MACEDONIA? 


TH! Balkan allies 
taken 1 


into council, seem to 


even before the great powers aré¢ 
fight shy of the details 


of the Macedonian question. The division of Mace- 
donia, that salad of odds and ends of races and mosaic 
of religious creeds, is not worked out in detail, and ap 
Parently that considerable party of Macedonian Slavs 


Nov. 30 


under Sandansky and the late Boris Sarafoff, the kid- 
naper of Miss Stone, who have strenuously opposed 
the annexation of their tormented country to Bulgaria 
for some years past, are not given any consideration 
whatever in the settlement. Probably the movement 
for the independence of Macedonia, with which they 
are identified, will now disappear, although it may not 
do so. Doubtless this party of malcontents were merely 
the result of, and their outbreaks were provoked by, some 
of the many self-seeking moves which Bulgaria has made 
in the Macedonian question during the last decade. In 
this connection it is a fact which should not be forgot- 
ten, and which certainly loses nothing from its frequent 
telling to the shepherd revolutionists on the bare hills 
above the Vardar, that Macedonian volunteers under 
Major Panitza were much more helpful to Russia in 
the great war which she waged for the emancipation 
of the Bulgarian provinces than were the Bulgarians 
themselves. Indeed, all Macedonians hold, whatever their 
views on the final solution of the question may be, that 
in this way a debt of gratitude was incurred by the 
Bulgarians which should have been frankly recognized 
and liberally requited at the first opportunity. How- 
ever, it is probable that the magnificent triumph of the 
Bulgarian arms to-day will be accepted as a_ per- 
fect justification of King Ferdinand’s somewhat tor 
tuous policy in the recent past, and that there will 
be no effective opposition to the extension of Bul 


garian rule over Macedonia 
THE STATUS OF ALBANIA 
NE of the most obscure phases of the problem, and 
one which, owing to the open clash between the 


Balkan League and Austria as to the distribution of the 
spoils, looms large to-day, is what can be done with the 
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Map 1, showing the division of the conquered area desired 
by Austria—with Albania recognized and Servia shut off 
from the Adriatic, but allowed a way to the 4gean Sea 
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Uap 2, showing the territorial rearrangement the Balkan 


States desire, allowing Servia its entrance through Al- 
bania to the Adriatic Sea 


THE BALKAN POWDER 
MINE EXPLODES $s stepuen” Bonsat 


Albanians, who are no more related to the Slavs, or 
sympathetic to their plans, than they are to the Turks. 
They speak an Indo-European tongue but do not be- 
long to any of the recognized groups of the Aryan 
family. It is thought they are descended from the an- 
cient Illyrians, who were driven westward by the ad- 
vance of the Slavs. They are divided into two groups: 
the Ghegs in the north and the Tosks in the south. 


THE “MORAL JUSTIFICATION’ OF AUSTRIA 


NDER their great leader, Skanderbeg, the Albanians 
made a desperate resistance to the Turkish horde. 
They were never really conquered, but, as the years rolled 
by, a large number became Mohammedans in order that 
they might hold office and secure other favors. They have 
been allowed a considerable measure of self-government, 
and the Porte has often made use of these stalwart sol- 
diers to overawe the neighboring peoples. It is probable 
that to-day something more than half of the Albanians 
have become Mohammedans, while the rest remain Chris- 
tians, about equally divided between the Orthodox and 
the Roman Catholic Church. They hate their neighbors, 
the Slavs, and this feeling is returned in good measure. 
Doubtless in the days to come the Albanians will need 
protection against measures and acts of retaliation, and 
this is, of course, the moral justification of the Austrian 
pretension to a protectorate over their country 
Some agitators from among their number claim that 
there are more than a million Albanians. Probably six 
hundred thousand is a more nearly correct figure. Lat- 
\lbanian throne 
have arisen, and, of course, they all claim to be de- 
scendants of the valiant Skanderbeg. Of recent years 
political propaganda has been carried on by Austria, 
Italy, and Greece in the highlands, so long held by men 
1f this interesting, although savage, race, but without 


terly, a number of pretenders to the 


achieving very definite results. In the north the coun- 
try is honeycombed by Austrian agents, but, as a rule, 
[ should say the Albanians show no great desire to 


1 ‘ 





see the “double eagle” flying over their rocky home. 
Some years ago the Mohammedan Albanians struck out 
in a new direction and sent a petition to the British 
Ambassador at Constantinople, asking to be placed 
under the protection of Great Britain, but nothing 
ame of this step 
Another curious remnant of the races which have 
yverrun the Balkan country, and later been submerged, 
are the Roumanians of Macedonia, or the Kutz 
lachs s they are locally illed Th ir renerally 
Im be the le ndants r the iboriginal 
Chraciar ‘ malgamatec e La lonists 
There is ertainly a st ¥ semblance etw I ¢ 
inguage of ese people d f latter-day 
Latins w nhabit Roumania, a gh n unfortu 
l ] { s¢ par d T Al ‘ 7 a \ d 
l f purely Sla untry. The lief settlements 
f these people are on the Pindus Range and in the 





t 
f Monastir and Krushevo. They have well- 


vicinity ) 
built stone houses, but in the summer time their towns 


are almost entirely abandoned the men at least, who 
vander about tl is 1 
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Government from Bucharest watches the propaganda 
of their cousins in Macedonia with interest, and gives 
it some pecuniary support. It is not believed that Rou- 
mania has territorial ambitions in this quarter, bui it 
is generally thought that should Bulgaria annex Mace- 
donia or consent to divide it more or less equally with 
Servia and Greece, Roumania would only consent to 
allow her cousins to be submerged or annexed ‘should 
she be given suitable compensation, and it is generally 
known: that an extension of her frontier in the Do- 
broudja, as far as the Rushchuk-Varna line, and even 
beyond, is the compensation most coveted. 

It has been generally thought that in the hour of 
victory the claims of Greece would be easily adjusted, 
and in advance a few ‘more slices of Thessaly and of 
Illyria were apportioned to her. But with Greek troops 
first in Salonica, coveted by many suitors, there is 
another and a hitherto unforeseen conflict on the horizon. 

One reads much in the European papers and in the 
cables from the capitals, of western Europe at least, of 
the triple alliance and the triple 


Cop right by American Preas Asy 


stances, we may have our own ideas, but we have 
no indications, much less facts, to go by. One thing 
only is certain to-day. The balance of power in this 
part of the world, so long and so carefully cultivated, 
has been upset by a short six weeks’ campaign, and 
all talk of returning to the status quo is, of course, 
absurd. You may move a house and put it up suc- 
cessfully in another place, but you cannot transfer it 
from one set of foundations to another set which do 
not fit without grave danger of a mishap. The Balkan 
allies have swept away the foundations upon which 
more or less lamely and more or less insecurely and 
yet upon which a peace of sorts has been preserved 
in the cockpit of southeastern Europe for the last 
generation. 

The foreign offices and the chancelleries of Europe 
have been so long charmed by the old shibboleths and 
the old watchwords, and so long enmeshed in the nets 
of their own weaving, that it will be hard to break the 
spell and to shake themselves free. 


octation 


settlement. secure to Austria her road to Salonica and 
the sea, or will it take it away from her? 

Of course, it is not certain that Austria will fight 
even in the latter case, or however unwelcome the 
terms of the settlement may prove. Austria-Hungary 
is a great empire, and a great empire has many inter- 
ests always in jeopardy and many irons in the political 
fire. You never can tell when she will fight. If her 
political pretensions to the land stretching along her 
frontier, from the Adriatic to the A£gean, are not rec- 
ognized by the terms of the settlement, will she enter 
the field in a military sense, or will she confine her 
opposition to diplomatic pressure? Here, again, we 
come back to the attitude of Russia, and official Russia 
has made no sign. 

This is not the whole Balkan question, or even the 
whole Macedonian question, in a nutshell, as I wish I 
could present it to the reader. Everywhere there are 
sharp-pointed fragments, the débris of hard blows 
struck in the centuries past, that will not fit in with 
any proposed settlement, and 





entente, and, most of all, of the ° 
European concert. If there were : 
not only too much reason to be- 
lieve that these combinations do 
not exist, except as anachronic 
figures of speech, there would 
be little apprehension regarding 
the preservation of the general 
peace of Europe. And, of course, 
that such apprehension exists is 
plainly apparent in every re- 
sponsible quarter. We are told 
that the triple alliance exists 
and is working beautifully and 
beneficently, and yet Germany 
and Austria were unable to pre- 
vent Italy, the third party to the 
alliance, from attacking Turkey, 
from annexing Tripoli and 
Libya, and as a_ consequence 
bringing the whole awkward 
and unwelcome question of the 
dismemberment of the Turkish 
Empire upon the carpet. Con- 
versely can we hope that Eng- 
land and France, who, together 
with Russia, are supposed to 
form the triple entente, could 
hold Russia back, should the 
Czar decide to oppose Austrian 
claims in the Balkans and to 
support the maximum demands 
of Bulgaria and the Balkan 
League, by force of arms if 
necessary? 

Again, do we really know 
anything about the feeling in 
St. Petersburg to-day? Or with 
what purpose several Russian 
army corps are being mobilized, 
if indeed the report is. true and 
such a partial mobilization is 
taking place? The “little 
brothers” have won victories as 
amazing and perhaps in a mili- 
tary sense as decisive as any 
that have been fought since the 
dawn of history. The “big 
brothers” are delighted, and 
there have been enthusiastic 
mass meetings in Moscow and 
elsewhere, but the Russian court 
and the Russian Government 
have given no sign. When 
Prince Boris had the measles, 
and again when King Ferdinand 
sprained his ankle, the Czar kept the wires between 
St. Petersburg and Sofia hot with sympathetic inquiries, 
but to-day, in the face and in full view of these epoch- 
making events, the Czar has not a word to say. 

This may be diplomatic reserve, an attitude of impec- 
cable correction which, however, is not generally ob- 
served in the fraternal relations between the Slav 
States, the “big” and the “little brothers,” and it may be 
something quite different. Perhaps the powers that be 
in St. Petersburg think the Bulgarians are going too 
fast. Twenty years ago their land was a petty princi- 
pality, whose existence was neither generally nor officially 
recognized, then it became a kingdom of sorts; and now 
an empire of all the Bulgarians and some other Slavs is 
in contemplation. 

All this is upsetting some traditional calculations 
and starting quite a train of new ones. Do the Russians 
want a Bulgarian Empire with a large coast line on the 
7Egean as well as on the Black Sea, with Constanti- 
nople within its grasp whenever Bulgaria wishes to ex- 





tend a hand to take it? The man who could answer 
this question without fear of mistake could make a 
colossal fortune on the European stock exchanges in 


the next few weeks. 

He would not require any capital. He 
a shoestring. 

To resume: the demands of the Balkan League clash 
with the historic pretensions and the political plans of 
Austria, and the harmony at present existing between 
the members of the League is more apparent than 
real. What Russia proposes and plans in the circum- 


suld do it on 
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The Turkish infantry retreating from Tchorlu after the 
disastrous defeat inflicted by the Bulgarians 

















The next question, undoubtedly the most pressing 
and pertinent one of all, is the inquiry whether the 
Jalkan League will survive the political dangers and 
pitfalls which now threaten that harmony and _soli- 
darity which have been so successfully maintained dur- 
ing the military operations. It is undeniable that the 
separate political programs of Bulgaria, Servia, Monte- 
negro, and Greece, for which the sons of these coun- 
tries have fought with such gallantry during the last 
four weeks, are quite antagonistic 


WILL THE VICTORS SHOW POLITICAL SAGACITY ? 


Ww the Balkan Slavs and their Greek allies, in the 
' hour of their dazzling victory, show the political 
sagacity and a spirit of moderation sufficiently strong 
to arrange their differences and come to an agreement 
on all points where their historic claims clash? Will 
they, in the face of many insidious propositions that 
are being made to them now, remain united and in- 
separable in the terms of their demands as were their 


fighting men when facing the military situation? Should 
they resist temptation and the intoxicating suggestions 
of the hour and remain united, will the irreducible mini- 


mum of their demands be so worded that Austria can 


and will accept them? In other words, will the peac 





there are not a few loose ends 
of intrigue which will not be 
woven so easily into a peace 
compact. If the maximum de- 
mands of the Balkan League 
can be put through, there is, of 
course, a better chance for 
European peace than if these 
demands are pared down by the 
intervening powers and the men 
who have overthrown the Turk- 
ish Empire are given something 
they do not want instead of 
what they are fighting for. There 
are still a number of other con- 
tingencies which may arise. But 
a clear view of the actual situa- 
tion will not be helped by going 
into these details or by extend- 
ing the horoscope to more re- 
mote possibilities. It is clearly 
a case where we should say: 
“Sufficient unto the day—” 

The time is not yet, but some 
day a great historian will write 
the wonderful story of the rise 
and decline of the Turkish Em- 
pire. To-day we are only con- 
cerned with the decline, which 
progresses hourly with the 
steady march of a law of nature. 
We are also concerned with the 
weapon that has brought the ar- 
rogant Turk to-day so low, be- 
cause it was not an Oriental 
scimitar nor yeta modern Krupp 
gun, but simply common-school 
education which, in founding 
Robert College near Constanti- 
nople in 1860, the generous New 
York merchant whose name it 
bears, placed within the reach of 
every child of Christian parents 
born in the bondage of the 
Turk. Curiously enough, Mr. 
Robert chose for the site of this 
institution, which has shaped the 
course of history in southeast- 
ern Europe quite as effectively, 
perhaps more so, than the ukases 
of the Great White Czars, the 
little village of Roumeli Hissar, 
there on the narrowest point of 
the Bosporus where the Turks 
entered Europe and built the 
first fort that threatened Con- 
stantinople. Here Mr. Robert started his little school, 
and here, under Mr. Hamlin, Mr. Washburn, and Pro- 
fessor Grosvenor, the instinct for political freedom in 
the breasts of the young men so long held to political 
slavery was awakened. Here the lessons in organiza- 
tion and in political science were taught which to-day 
are bearing such a wonderful harvest. Here, for fifty 
years, the Bulgarians, the Servians, and the Greeks 
were prepared for self-government; here Ivan Gueshoff, 
the Bulgarian Premier to-day, learned his lessons, as 
did all the makers of modern Bulgaria, with the excep 
tion of Stambuloff. 

In a conversation which I had with the Sultan Abdul 
Hamid in 1904, a conversation in which Tarshan Pash 
and Munir Bey talked while the Defender of the Faith 
ful listened very cloaucnt'y, I Jeorned that the men? 
of Robert College had not escaped the sharp eye of the 





lonely dweller in the Kiosk at Yildiz. “I know the 
American teachers keep well within the law,” said 
Munir in a most excellent French which the Sultan, 
despite his frequent denials of knowledge of the diplo 


matic language, followed with evident interest and with 
perfect understanding. “I know they are worthy men 
and keep within the law, but I also know that their 
school is as dangerous to our existence as was the fort 
on the same site which Mohammed the Conqueror 
built to the Greek supremacy which he was soon to 
overthrow.” And the Sultan’s dark eyes flashed ap- 
proval and his lips moved, but he said nothing. Why 
No man, be he Sultan or 


should he? It was Kismet. 


ert in escape his fate 













































































Feeding the Balkan Fighters 


Wounded Turks Being Carried to the Rear 
The women of the Balkan fighting nations, 


The wounded in this caravan are luckier than most of their fellows in that wagons have 

been found for their transportation. In the hurried retreat toward the Chatalja line of whether Montenegrin, Servian, or Bulgarian, 
forts many were left by the roadside without medical care and without food. The Turk have performed the duties of the commis- 
on the straw in the forward part of the cart was wounded by an exploding shell sariat, following and feeding the army 
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Refugees from the Country Districts Entering Constantinople 
Turkish families in the threatened areas adjacent to Constantinople hurried in great numbers into the city. The picturesque group shown in the 
photograph is typical of the refugee class. The women, although villagers or of the small farmer class, are as closely veiled as if they belonged to the 
upper classes. In the hurry of flight they have come with few belongings, although a boy is bearing strapped to his back what may be a rough table 
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HE Democrats must wait three 
months before they come into the 
fullness of their power. During 

the short session which begins next Mon- 
day, Taft will still be in power to block 
them, and so their tariff program cannot 
begin until after Wilson is President. Dur- 
ing this short session, however, some fairly 
important legislation will come up. The 
most important is the Kenyon Bill, to pro- 
hibit the shipment of liquor across State 
lines into prohibition States. This is a bill 
which the temperance people have advo- 
cated for more than ten years, and which 
would have passed on any day, at any time, 
during that period if it had come to a vote. 
The bill has always been prevented from 
passing, however, by the methods common 
during the Cannon régime. Cannon, while 
Speaker, always carefully “packed” the 
Judiciary Committee against it. Before ap- 
pointing the Judiciary Committee, Cannon 
would always have an understanding with 
a sufficient number of the appointees to the 
effect that when this bill came to them they 
would quietly hold it in the committee and 
never report it back to the House. All this 
has changed, however, and the Kenyon Bili 
is likely to come to a vote early this session 


THE REASON FOR AN EXTRA SESSION 

HE Payne-Aldrich Tariff Bill became 

a law August 5, tg09. That is, three 
years, three months, and twenty-five days 
ago. And during every one of those three 
years there has not been an hour when the 
people of the United States, if they had 
had the opportunity, would not have re- 
jected this bill by an overwhelming major- 
ity. They had their first chance to express 
their opinion of it when a Massachusetts 
Congressman died, and, in electing his suc- 
cessor, the district overturned an old-time 
Republican majority of 14,000 and sent a 
Democrat, Eugene Foss, the present Gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts, to Congress. The 
people didn’t get their second chance to ex- 
press themselves on the Payne-Aldrich Bill 
until the Congressional primaries in the 
spring of 1910. They then showed their 
feeling by keeping at home a large number 
of conspicuous Standpatters, like Tawney 
of Minnesota and McKinlay of California, 
and nominating Progressives in their places. 
The people had still another chance to 
express themselves in the fall of 1910. At 
that election they turned out of power the 
party that had been in control for sixteen 
years and made Congress Democratic by 
an overwhelming majority. The people 
further expressed themselves, even in the 
absence of definite elections and votes, by 
a state of public opinion so obvious that 
Senators like Aldrich and Hale voluntarily 
retired. The final expression of public 
opinion is too recent to need recalling. 
But in spite of all this steady disapproba- 
tion of the present tariff, not so much as 
a comma of that law has been changed. 
So long as the Republicans controlled one 
of the three branches of the Government, 
tariff revision was impossible. The exact 
hour when this condition ceases is twelve 
o'clock noon, March 4, 1913. After that 
moment the Democratic party will be com 


pletely in power. After that condition has 


COMMENT ON CGCONGRES 
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come every hour not devoted to the busi- 
ness of getting the tariff reduced will come 
near being a breach of faith with the public. 
With all the speed that can be practiced, 
it will be nearly August before a new tariff 
can finally be made. That is to say, in this 
Republic it will have taken four years for 
public opinion to express itself in a statute. 


IN A MONARCHY 
NDER the present Parliamentary sys- 
tem in England, the Payne-Aldrich 
Bill could not have lasted six months against 
a hostile public opinion. If we had the 
[english system, repeal of the bill by a single 
house, corresponding to our Lower House 


of Congress, would have been final. 


94 DAYS 
FE‘ )R 94 days after the date of this paper 
the Republicans will continue to be re- 
sponsible for preventing tariff reduction. 
Thereafter—that is to say, after March 4— 
for every additional day the Democrats 
will be responsible. 


MICHIGAN’S NEXT SENATOR 
EVERAL very important Senatorial 
contests will come up in various State 

Legislatures during the coming January ; 

none is more vital than William Alden 

Smith’s fight for reelection in Michigan. 

It ought to be possible to decide this con- 

test on the tariff issue; if the people of 

Michigan like the Payne-Aldrich tariff and 

want it perpetuated, let them return Smith; 

he voted for it and defended it. But if 

Michigan wants to participate in the tariff 

revision which is bound to take place under 

Wilson, they should send to the Senate that 

very able Democrat who is Smith’s oppo- 

nent, Alfred Lucking. To do careful jus- 
tice, it is necessary to make clear that S nith 
is not the old-style, intriguing Standpatter ; 

he is well meaning and amiable, but a 

United States Senator ought to be more 

than this, and Mr. Lucking would be. 

Moreover, Senator Smith is of the class of 

politicians who “play safe.” He carefully 

kept his record clear on the Lorimer mat- 
ter. He gets on the record as voting in 
favor of the direct election of United States 

Senators, but he never does anything to 

bring the system about in the State where 

he has been enough of a boss to initiate it 
if he were really in earnest about it. After 
all, Smith’s record on the Payne-Aldrich 

Bill isn’t essentially different from the rec- 

ord of Burrows, who was so emphatically 

rejected by Michigan two years ago. 

THE MASSACHUSETTS SENATORSHIP 
HE Republicans have control of the 
Massachusetts Legislature, and the 

next Senator from that State will probably 

be one of these men: Ex-Governor Eben 

S. Draper, ex-Governor Curtis Guild, Con- 

gressman John W. Weeks, or Congressman 

Samuel W. McCall. All these men are ex- 

ceptionally high minded and honest ; in abil 

ity they differ somewhat, but any one of 
them will measure up to the New England 
standard for men in this hich office. In 
their responsiveness to the progressive spirit 
differ decidedly. It is 
man 


of the times, they 


not agreeable to oppose a so high 





minded and able as Congressman McCall: 
and yet Mr. McCall was one of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means which formu- 
lated the Payne-Aldrich Tariff Bill; he de- 
fended that bill on the floor and voted for 
every schedule of it. His votes throughout 
that session coincided exactly with the votes 
of Mr. Payne or Speaker Cannon. And, 
in spite of vast differences of character and 
scholarship between McCall and Cannon, it 
is votes that count. Massachusetts wouldn't 
elect Uncle Joe to the Senate. 


THE BIGGEST OVERTURN 

E pag as a matter of human curiosity, it 

is worth recording that one Congres- 
sional district, which has never before failed 
to elect a Republican to Congress by plu- 
ralities like 15,000, this time elected a Pro- 
eressive by a majority of 287. The district 
is the Twelfth Michigan, which embraces 
all of that upper peninsula which has 
been a bulwark of Standpat Republicanism 
since the Civil War. The Republican, who 
is defeated, is H: Olin Young. His Pro- 
gressive successor is William J. MacDonald. 
The Progressive party movement in the 
upper peninsula was organized on Septem- 
ber 20, just six weeks before the election. 
A good deal of credit for this overturn 
must go to F. L. Baldwin’s Escanaba 
“Journal.” It would be interesting to know 
whether any other community in the coun- 
try gave such a decisive Progressive victory. 


SOME OF THEM 
TEXAS friend of this 
for knowledge: 


paper writes 

“You are always talking about Wilson’s Admin- 
istration being endangered by Brices and Gor- 
mans of the same kind that wrecked Cleveland. 
If you know any Brices or Gormans in the Senate 
or House to-day, why don’t you name them?” 

This paper has been naming them, 
brother, for more than three years, with 
the result that there are now a good deal 
fewer of them in public life, and those that 
are left are less disposed to make trouble. 
However, if it is know their 
names, read: 

On July 3, 1908, the Democratic party, 
assembled in National Convention at Den- 
ver, put this plank in their platform: 


desired to 


“We demand the immediate repeal of the tariff 
on... lumber, timber, and logs, and that these 
articles be placed on the free list.” 

Less than a year later, during the months 
of May and June, following 
Democratic Senators, in 


1909, the 
defiance of their 
party platform, on six separate occasions 
voted with Aldrich and the Republicans 
against free lumber, also against reducing 
the duty on sawed lumber from $1.50 to $1, 
also against various other reductions in the 
lumber duty: 


FLETCHER, Fla 


SmituH, Md 
Martin, Va J 


Simmons, N. C 
There were others, of course, like Bailey 
of Texas, but they have resigned or been 
defeated. The four men named constitute 
the real menace to Wilson in the next Sen 
ate. They are named here, not to embar- 
rass the Democratic party in its hour of 
triumph, but rather, by ample warning to 
the party press and the country generally, 
to prevent the that 
Cleveland’s Administration. 


debacle came upon 
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HERE are nearly six million women in the 

United States who are breadwinners. This 

means that one-fifth of all the women of Amer 
ica are coming directly in contact with American indus- 
trial conditions. 

When Charles Dickens came to America he wrote a 
glowing description of factory work for women. He 
found it half idyllic. One can only imagine what sort 
of a picture his tender pen would make of women in 
factory work to-day. 

The women that Dickens wrote about were daughters 
of New England—Anglo-Saxon women, who, he said, 
sang as they worked! They were the daughters of 
farmers and villagers, and they worked, not to keep 
from starving to death, but for extra money and for the 
social life that they found possible in town. Lucy 
Larcom, with her sister and friends, worked in th« 
cotton mills of Lowell, Mass. The factory girls of her 
day were of the ambitious type, whose brothers had 
gone West. The factory work was the means of earn- 
ing an education, and its only competitor for women 
was school-teaching! When Emerson and Edward 
Everett lectured in Lowell, two-thirds of their audi- 
ences were made up of factory girls. The factory 
owners were obliged to post notices prohibiting em- 
ployees from bringing books into the factory. The girls 
in the factory had to go regularly to some church. The 
vast majority of the factory women were young and 
unmarried. They did not stay in the mills long enough 
to suffer physically. 

But with the coming of the immigrant woman all 
this was changed. The immigrant woman would work 
under conditions which these early factory women 
would not tolerate. Lucy Larcom and her kind were 
pushed out, and in their places came women who /iad 
to work: native born some of them, foreign born most 
of them. And just in the ratio that the immigrant 
woman increased did factory conditions for women 
grow toward the intolerable. 

This much seems true: that factory work of any type 
is not good for women. Statistics, personal observation 
of employees and physicians, the evidence of factory 
women themselves, point to but one conclusion—factory 
work is injurious to women. In the: early days, when 
competition was not keen, when women used the work 
as a stepping-stone to better things, the factory did her 
less harm. But under modern conditions, work in a 
factory lowers a girl’s vitality. A close student of 
present-day conditions says: 

“It steals her youth, it breaks her health. Too often 
it blunts her moral sense. Five years of factory work 
can and do render a girl at twenty-one a physical wreck 
so far as normal functions go.” 


THE problem of the immigrant woman in industry 

must be considered separately from that of the men, 
for all that it is so inextricably bound up with the work 
of the men. With the overwhelming amount_of labor 
pouring into the United States and the resulting lower 
ing of wages, it has been necessary for women to go 
to work. And with their going to work has come aa still 
greater lowering ‘of wages wherever they have competed 
with the men. 

But the point where the woman’s problem differs 
from the man’s is this: This is the first time that 
women have been drawn into competitive industry. The 
idea of competition as a necessity to life is as foreign 











WHAT IS AN AMERICAN? 


Part I1]1—The Heritage of the American Woman 


Marya sewed pads into children’s coats for a cent a hundred. 
It took her a long time to get the ‘‘ hurry’’ idea into 
her brain and she nearly starved at this 





to a woman as it is to an Indian. Yet relentless com- 
petition has been one of the most important processes 
of human growth. The masculine half of humanity has 
had to fight for everything that he and his mate and 
his children would possess. Out of this struggle of the 
masculine world has come civilization. Women have 
missed this constant weeding of the incompetent until 
industry demanded het 


§ igh of this forcing of women into industry ought to 
come a mental competence that would help to offset 
the fact that Lucy Larcom and her kind have been sup- 
planted by the peasant woman of 
south Europe. The woman who has 
been an industrial unit, who has come 
through the reler@ess selective test 
of industrial competition, ought to be 
more fitted for training children by 
her experience. Yet, as a matter of 
fact, industrial life delays a woman's 
marriage and factory life injures a 
woman's child-bearing powers, so 
that whatever her children and her 
generation might gain by her _ in- 
creased mental training it loses in 
her physical deterioration. 

Marya was sixteen years old when 
she came to America. She was a 
Slav and she could neither read nor 
write. So far in her life she had 


had no incentive to think. Her peo- 
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easily. She learned that a newspaper folded small and 
hard against the pit of the stomach, under the clothes, 
eases the pangs of starving. She learned that if one 
can be sufficiently thirsty to drink great quantities of 
water, starvation shrivels the tongue less. She found 
that a dill pickle for a cent and a smoked herring for 
a cent, with constant calls on drinking fountains, made 
it possible for her to live for an unbelievably long 
week on fifty cents 


ARYA basted cuffs for ten hours a day, earning 

$2.50 a week at first, gradually rising to $4 a week. 
But she was too slow and held the job only a month. She 
sewed pads into children’s coats at a cent a hundred until 
starvation drove her to looking for another job. She 
washed dishes in a restaurant. She cracked almonds 
and pulled bastings \ year of this, and Marya, thin 
and quick moving, and with the healthy brown of the 
fields turned to the sickly white of undernutrition, was 
ready for factory work. She had gotten the idea that 
handwork was too slow, that she must learn to use a 
machine. Her method of getting the job was simple. 
She knew little English, but the foreman spoke four or 
five languages. 
of the Slav. 

“T want a job. I’m an American,” said Marya. “I’ve 
been over here a year.” 

“Where’ve you worked?” asked the foreman. 

Said Marya: “I sewed on buttons on Fourteenth 
Street. | basted armholes on Clinton Street. I sewed 
glove thumbs on West Broadway. I sewed yokes of 
shirt waists on Fourth Street. [—” 

“Enough,” 


He had the wonderful gift of tongues 


said the foreman. “Put your things there. 
This girl will show you how to run the machine.” 

\ll that Marya’s job demanded of her was that she 
push down a lever with her foot and jerk out a lever 
with her hand. 
cision and speed. 


She must do this, however, with pre- 

\t least four thousand times a day 
she must push down the lever with her foot and jerk 
out the lever with her hand. If she bungled the hand 
motion it might cost her a finger. If she fell much 
short of the number four thousand, it would cost her 
her job 


All of 


There were a thousand girls in this factory. 








ple’s people had been like her. Marya 

could plow and plant, ride and reap with any man. So 
could her mother and her grandmother. Marya was 
of medium height and as powerfully built as ‘a litth 
draft horse. Her forehead was none too broad, but het 
black eyes were set well apart. Her nose and mouth 


were heavy, but her expression was more docile than 
it was stupid, and her jaw line was long and strong 
Marya, when she came to America, knew less about 


most things than the average Anglo-American child of 
seven 

Marya, the plodding draft horse, entered into Ameri 
can industrial life, one vital test of which is speed. 


Hand and brain both were heavy, 


And now, just as and for a year Marya drifted. It 
immigration treated took her a long time to get the 
the first factory wo- “hurry” idea into her brain: to 
men, so it is treat- learn that she could get a job only 
ing its own women, by rushing in ahead of fifty other 
using them, suffo- women: to learn that she could 
cating them, and hold it only by working as fast or 
casting them on the faster than her work companions 


industrial scrap heap She learned other things more 


There are nearly six 


them stood at their work. There 


are a good many reasons why long million women in 
hours of standing work are bad the United States 
for women. A woman's leg mus who-are breadwin- 
cles are not as well constructed ners. Five years of 
for standing as a man’s. Theknee factory work can and 
joint, the thigh, and forelege mus- do render a woman 
cles will not support her easily a wreck as far as 
for a great length of time when normal functions 
standing Added to this is the are concerned 
actual unceasing strain on het 


feminine organs, which is enormous when standing, and 


still bitter hard when sitting at factory work. 


It was a year, though, before Marya began to feel 
eriously effects of her work. She was of a hardy 
race and inured to heavy work. But still Marya was a 
voman \nd by and by the speed mania got her. She 
gobbled her meals In the factory the mad whirl of 
the machinery got into her blood. She learned to dis- 
tinguish the click of the levers about her, and for eight 
hour he scarcely looked from her machine while she 
jerked foot and hand lever faster and faster, in a mad 

17 Continued on page 22) 
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ILLUSTRATED BY HENRY RALEIGH 


HARVEY J. O’HIGGINS 


ARNEY COOK, as a telegraph boy, had once 
been summoned to a dressing room in Daly’s 
Theatre by an indignant star who had refused 

to entrust his message to any but official hands. And 
he had once been called to a grated office in the Tombs 
to take a telegram from a prosperous-looking elderly 
gentleman in handcuffs. It was chiefly from the 
memories of these two experiences that Barney con- 
structed his expectation of what he was to find when 
he should enter the private offices and operatives’ 
rooms of the Babbing Detective Bureau to report for 
duty. 

As, for example: Babbing, in his sanctum, at a 
make-up table, gumming a false mustache to his lip. 
His dresser waiting to hand him a wig and a revolver. 
The room picturesquely hung with costumes and dis- 
guises, handcuffs and leg irons, dodgers that offered 
rewards for desperate captures “dead or alive” and 
sets of burglar’s tools and the weapons of outlawry— 
the la:ter arranged decoratively on the walls after the 
manner of a collection of trophies. 

And Barney’s better judgment accepted that picture 
from his inebriated young imagination without really 
knowing that he had accepted it—until he was called 
from the outer public office of the bureau into Bab- 
bing’s private room, and found the famous detective 
sitting at a table desk, in a swivel chair, reading his 
morning mail like the manager of any successful busi- 
ness at work in the office of any successful business 
manager. “Sit down,” Babbing said, without looking 
at him. 

Barney sat down, against the wall. He was con- 
scious of the stimulating disappointment—the interested 
surprise in disillusion—that reality gives to the alert 
romantic mind. So to speak. 


HE office was as commonplace and average as Bab- 

bing’s conventional business clothes. There was 
nothing on the walls but some framed photographs of 
office groups. There was no furniture but the desk 
and the chairs. There was nothing on the desk but 
telephone instruments, pens and ink, paper weights, 
and some shallow wire baskets that were filled with let- 
ters, telegrams and typewritten reports. There was, in 
fact, nothing interesting in the room but Babbing; and 
Babbing looked as uninteresting and ordinary as the 
room. 

His. letters had been opened for him, the pages flat- 
tened out, and the envelopes attached to them with 
paper clips. His right hand reached a sheet from a 
wire basket at one side of the desk, and put it on the 
blotter before him; his left hand held it a moment for 
his eyes to read it, and then carried it to one of the 
baskets on the other side of the desk and dropped it 
automatically in its proper place; his right hand, mean 
while, had produced the next letter. His eyes moved 
only from sheet to sheet. “Did you tell your mother 
about the case you were on yesterday?” 

No, sir.” 

The left hand passed a letter back to the right. The 
right hand dropped it in the waste basket. “What did 
you tell her?” 

“T tol’ her I had a new job.” 

“As a detective?” 

“I was scared to tell her that. 
was the same as a policeman.” 

“Well?” The left hand pressed a cal! button 
pose she did?” 

“She'd ’a’ thought I was goin’ to get killed.” 

3abbing turned his head to look over his glasses at 
“Like your father?” 


She'd ’a’ thought it 


“Sup- 


the be Vy 


ARNEY smiled an apology for the absurdity of 

mothers. “Yes, sir.” 

\ clerk opened the door. Babbing 
across the table to him. ‘Find out who that fellow is 


tossed a letter 


Right away.” 
The clerk reported: “Mr 
Babbing continued with his reading 
out, ignored even by Barney—as the 
civilian secretary would be ignored by a young uniform 
“So you told her what?” 
“T tol’ her I was waitin’ in an office with a telegram 


Snider has just come in.” 
The clerk went 
commander's 


yeste’'day, an’--they wanted an office boy, an’—they 
offered me twelve a week An’ I ‘took it.’ 

Babbing apparently forgot him in the perusal 
two-page letter closely typed His eves parted | 
reluctantly. “Did you tell anyone else?” 

“No, sir.” 

“T see,” Babbing said \1 1 n ware 
that he had stood a test of charact« 1 passed an ex 
amination in discretion. He had 1 picion that 
Babbine’s absent-minded manner was a st as much 


had been put on with spirit gum. H 
Babbing to finish with the letters and 


1 disguise as if 
was waiting for 
direct him to his work 
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“Don’t use the public office, hereafter,” Babbing said. 
“Come in at 1056.” He turned to a phone. “Tell 
Snider I'll see him.” He pressed a call button. “You'll 
have to start by learning to speak the English language,” 
he admonished Barney. ‘We haven’t cases enough on 
the Bowery to keep you working where people say ‘I 
tol’ her I was waitin’’ when they mean ‘I told her I was 
waiting.’”” He changed the switches on an office phone. 
“Bring me my schedule.” He said to Barney: “Stay where 
you are. I'll have something for you in 4 moment.” 


OORS began to open, unexpectedly, on all sides. A 

stenographer appeared, with a notebook, sat down 
to face Babbing across the desk, and prepared himself 
and his fountain pen to take dictation. Archibald, the 
office manager—a grizzled old man, with the lean mouth 
of a prelate—-brought a list of Babbing’s appointments 
for the day and discussed them with him, deferentially. 
An operative, who proved to be “Chal” Snider from 
Chicago, drifted in as if he were casually interested, 
and shook hands with “The Chief,” and drew a chair 
up at one side of the desk, and made himself at home, 
with his ankle on his knee and his hat on his ankle. 
The day’s work had begun. 

To Barney, watching, it became as bewildering as the 
smoothly intricate activity of a complicated machine. 
Babbing dictated letters in a leisurely undertone that 
was continually intermitted for telephone calls, the 
arrival of opened telegrams, corroboratory references 
to filed records, consultations with Archibald, directions 
to operatives, and above and around and under it all 
an interested reciprocation of talk with Snider. “Hello! 
Yes. Where are you? Have you got the goods on 
him? I see. Who’s with you? Can you get in to see 
me? I'll relieve you with Corcoran. Three-thirty this 
afternoon.” “Take this. William P. Sarrow, and so 
forth. Dear Sir. Yours of the fifteenth. Regret that 
I’m unable to meet you and so forth. Previous en- 
gagements in Chicago on that date. Suggest the twenty- 
seventh.” “Wire that fellow to stop sending 
me telegrams or he'll queer the whole plant. Sign it 
Adam Hansen.” “Yes, Chal? Did he bite?” 

And because Snider was telling a connected story— 
a patiently connected story in spite of all distractions— 
Barney's confused 
attention slowly 
concentrated on him 

Snider was _ be- 
bald; his 
hair was parted 
down the middle 
with mathematical 
precision, as per- 
fectly aligned as the 
ribs and backbone 


of a kippered her 


coming 


ring. He spoke 
rather mincingly, 
smiling, but never 
moving his hands 
He had an air of 
pudgy inertia—an in- 
sedentary 





offensive 





air, good-natured 
and a look of cre- 
dulity. He made a 
specialty of confi- 
dence men. He was 
telling about one 
who had been oper- 
ating in Chicago 
under the name of 
Charles Q. Palmer 
Palmer had adver 





tised, in the want 
columns, that he 
wished to buy a 
hotel preperty in 
Chicago, and _ the 
owner of the old 
Stilton House had 


answered the ad 
living 
in splendor at the 


La Salle : the 


Palmer was 


owner 
f the Stilton lunched with him there, talked terms 
and convinced himself that Palmer had money and 
knew mething about the hotel business. They in 
spected the moribund Stilton House together. Palmer 
aw possibilities in it. He paid $200 for a two weeks’ 
ption on the property and took the only good room in 
he house, in order to audit the books at his leisure 
and consider a plan of business rehabilitation. The 
proprietor assisted him, deferred to him, flattered him, 


and secretly chuckled over him. A _ price of $50,000 

igreed upon. Palmer affected a brand of ex 
CNnsive Hay ina ¢ called Padage S Palmas ; and 
the proprietor added a box of them to his show-case 
stock for Palmer’s use. They became as intimately 


friendly as it is possible to become in a business deal 















where the seller has to maintain a consistent indif- 
ference because he is getting too much for his goods, 

“The thing that sticks in Ais crop,” Snider said, “is 
those millionaire cigars. Palmer smoked two boxes of 
them. The old man squeals about it worse than any 
thing.” : 

“What are they? A perfecto?” Babbing asked, with 
the air of a teetotaler showing curiosity about wines 

“No,” Snider explained, “they’re like a panetela. 
only longer. They’re a little longer than a lead pencil 
and about as thick. They’re some smoke.” 

Babbing gave Archibald a telegram that he had been 
reading. “Wire them I can’t take it up personally, but 
if they'll turn it over to our branch office there, |']] 
be on later, to direct the investigation. What was 
it, Chal? The same old game?” 

“Sure,” Snider smiled. “At noon on the fifteentir. 
the day the option expired, he bought the hotel with a 
New York draft for fifty-five thousand, and opened an 
account at the old man’s bank with a check for the 
extra five thousand which the old man wrote. He was 
carrying a little black handbag ful! of furniture cata- 
logues and decorators’ estimates and plans he had drawn 
for remodeling the ground floor of the Stilton. He 
got five hundred under the old man’s nose, put it in 
the bag, and went off to make a deposit with the con- 
tractor who was to do the remodeling. One of the 
boys from the hotel happened to be at the Central 
Depot about three o’clock and he thought he saw Palmer 
going through the gates; but he didn’t speak of it 
until the old man began to worry because Palmer hadn't 
turned up for dinner. 
blackjacked! 

“Next morning, he 
Palmer had 
thousand. 
phony. 

“They brought the case to us, but Palmer had made 
a clean getaway. There was nothing in his trunk but 
some hotel sheets and bundles of old newspapers to 
give it weight. Our boys are at work on it.” 


He was afraid Palmer had been 


found out, at the bank, that 
drawn all but fifty dollars of his five 
And the New York draft turned out to be 


\BBING had finished his correspondence. He be- 
gan to walk up and down the room in an idle inter- 
val. “He’s probably in town here, now.” 

“What makes you think so, Chief?” 

“Why didn’t you wire us? That three-o’clock 
train is one of the slowest on the line. It doesn't 
get here till eight-thirty next night.” 

“We didn’t have the case till late yesterday 
morning. And there was nothing to show he 
came this way.” 

“He'd arrive last niet. 
description of him?” 


Did you get a good 


In ten minutes the engaging Sullivan had moved to the 
vacant chair opposite Barney, had lighted a Padages 
Palmas rather gaudily, and was listening to 
Babbing with a flattering admiration 
showing in his bluish-gray eyes 


A Mm) \ 
— 


Wr 
C TY .! 


“Pteaea+au 


“Yes, but he was wearing a beard and mustacie.” 

“How old?” 

“They say about thirty-five, and heavy—a hundred 
and seventy or may be more. Five foot eight or nin¢ 
Dressed to look like a prosperous hotel man. Light 
eyes, bluish gray. Nothing peculiar about him.” 
window looking out 


to tne 


ABBING was standing at the 
over the lower roofs of wholesale houses 
ferries of the North River and the docks and chimneys 
shore. It was an invitingly clean and 
“I'd like to try at that 
fellow,” he said. And little Barney’s heart leaped with 
the blind instinct of a setter pup that sees preparations 
for the hunt 


of the Jersey 


bright spring day a long shot 
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Snider took his hat from his ankle 
and. his ankle from his knee. “At 
Palmer?” 


Snider 











had the bag opened in a jiffy. 
‘‘He’s got the swag back, too!’’ 


‘©The old man’s wad,’’ he exulted. 


the clock, he went to check his bag. 
He located the telephone booths. He 
made sure that the dining room had 





Babbing drifted back. to his desk 
and sat down. 

“Got a hunch, Chief?” F f 

Snider asked it in the wistful man- 
ner of envy interrogating the inscru- 


table. _Babbing stared at him, thought- 
fully. Snider blinked and waited 
Jabbing said, at last: “It was raining 
hard last night at eight-thirty. ... He 
wouldn’t shave on the train.” 


Snider put his hat on the floor and 
leaned forward intently. “We couldn't 
run out all the barber shops in town, 
could we?” 

“He'd go to a hotel, and get it off in 
his room.” 

Snider’s expression indicated that 
there were almost as many hotels as 
barber shops. 


oan glanced at his watch. “TI 
can locate him in an hour if I can 
locate him at all.” He rose briskly. 
“Explain to Archibald. I'li phone to 
tell you where I am as soon as I| get 
Where’s my 
bag? Dump tho§Se reports into it.” He 
opened the door of a clothes closet in 


in touch with anything 


a corner by the window and took out 
a soft black felt hat, a black raincoat, 
and an umbrella. He put on the coat, 
and it looked as provincial as a linen 
duster. He shook out the rolled um- 
brella, untidily. “Come on, boy,’ he said to Barney. 
“Carry that bag.” Barney grabbed it. “This is no day 
to be in school, is it?” Babbing said to him at the door. 
And Barney’s throat was so choked with excitement 
that he could only gulp and grin. 

Snider, seeing them go, had the puzzled eyebrows 
and the doubtful smile of the man who does not be- 
lieve that you can do it but would like to know how you 
To find, in the city of New York, 
a swindler whom you have never seen, of whom you 


propose to begin 


have no accurate description, who may not have come 
to New York at.all, and who will be carefully con 


cealing himself if he lias come! 


pede doubts as Snider's occupied Barney’s mind, 
of course. He had other things to think of. He had 
his first ride up Broadway in a taxi-cab, for instance 
whirring along in a bouncing rush of luxury whose in 
credible cost grew on the taximeter so fast that it took 
his breath away like a Coney Island chute and he held 
back against the cushions, with his eyes on the dial, 
delightfully appa:led'’<And he had the confused emo 
tions of being outfittea in a round felt hat, such as 
college boys are sujposed to favor, and a pair of 
enameled-leather shoes, which Babbing bought for him 
in a Broadway shop while the cab waited at the door 
Two dollars for the hat and five do'lars for the shoes 
Gee! And then the 
Fifth Avenue in dimes 
He had been aware in the shop that Babbing was pos 
ing as his father and enjoying the part; and he had had 
an awful moment of fear that there might be holes in 
There 
\ woman, whom he vaguely recalled as his 
mother, had darned those stockings 


' 


meter began again—measuring 


his stockings when the clerk unlaced his shoes 
were none 
for him in a Cin 
derella world that had since been lost in the whir of 
a fairy godfather’s golden chariot. He caught Babbing 
smfling at him in the chariot; and he snickered excitedly 

When the cab stopped, Babbing reached the handle of 
the door and said, “Keep right up with me, now, but 
don’t open your mouth” 
cab as if it had been 


; and Barney stepped out of the 
an aeroplane, and found himself 
on the earth again, in front of the Hotel Haarlem on 
Forty-second Street near the Grand Central station 
He defended Babbing’s satchel from the doorman while 
Babbing ransomed himself from the taximeter 

The detective, in his raincoat, with his umbrella 
wandered into the gilded foyer of the Haarlem, look 
ing about him simply. He found the cigar stand, and 
approached it, with Barney, as if it were a booth at a 
county fair. The clerk saw them coming. It showed 
in his face 

Babbing said: “Padages Palmas.” 
The clerk did not move He was New York a 


“What did you say?” 


B \BBING regarded him a moment, mildly tl 
He cleared his tl ' ‘] 


ed his throat Young man,” he said 


costed by the province 


1 





a seegar called the Padag« ’almas ] = 
kn wn H na. but t] easiest wav tor u to tell 
when \ ef ead r im ! 
Around t t le 

The clerk had turned his back t get a box from 
the shel cars wer 

“Yes,” Bal that the ne \ | 
fresh ?” 
‘ | ner s+ elf ecterd Che " t 
full 

‘ , 

‘I don’t much like them fresh.” 


jaoae ba rn 





Che clerk tried to look his indifference. “We don’t 
keep- —" 
“You can keep four of those,” 


Babbing cut in cheer- 
fully and passed on. Barney followed him. And Bar- 
ney could feel the clerk’s eyes witheringly on his back. 

This was good fun, but Barney did not see the drift 
of it. When they issued on Forty-second Street again 
and started to cross toward the Beaumont, he began 
to understand. 

They mounted the Beaumont’s marble steps together 
and approached the cigar counter. The clerk, here, 
was an older man who perhaps was accustomed to 
serving millionaires in shabbiness. Babbing found the 
box in the showcase and pointed to it. The clerk 
whisked it out deftly. Babbing took two. “Do you 
sell many of these?” 

“Yes, sir,” he said. “Quite a number.” 

“How many?” 

“Well, I couldn't say, exactly. I’ve sold six this 
morning.’ 

Babbing was slow about getting the cigars into his 
waistcoat pocket; and he was slow about getting his 
money out. “Six, eh? Counting mine?” 


“Ves Another gentleman took four.” 

“T’ll bet that was Charlie,” Babbing commented t 
Barney. “Clean-shaven man with blue eyes?” he asked 
the clerk. ‘Heavy set?” 


“T think you’re right,” the clerk replied, busying 
himself with his cash register I didn’t notice his 
eyes, but I think you're right 
pleasant morning?” 


Thank you \ 


\BBING grunted, noncommittally, and went to the 

desk. He gave Barney his umbrella to hold, while 
he put on his glasses to consult the register. He turned 
to the arrivals of the previous night. Among th 
names of visitors from Buffalo and Albany, there was 
the florid signature of a Spencerian caligraphist who 
had arrived singularly from Washington, D. C. He 
was “Thos. Sullivan.” 

Babbing put up his glasses, resumed his umbrella and 
led the way to a leather sofa. “I think our man is 
here,” he said to Barney, “under the name of Thomas 
Sullivan. He writes like a forger, anyway. We've got 
to pick him up and feel him out. I’m going outsids 

telephone to him. If he’s in his room, I'll 
a stall. If he isn’t, I'll have him paged homas 
Sullivan. You follow. the boy around Nobody'll 


e him 





e you. They'll think you’re looking for some one 
Spot him if the boy finds him, and show him to me 
when I come back. Then we’ll get together and rops 
im 
Y« it Barney said 


(he telephone booths are down that hall at the left 


f the desk [here's a parcel rack there, and you'd 


better check this bag till we know what we're going to 
do The’ dining room’s at the end of the hall. He 
nay be at breakfast. If anyone asks you any questions, 
you're looking for your uncle. I’m your uncle Sit 
here for two minute Then get over by the call desk.” 
Yes I Barney said 
| Q ] ( iy t he b 
es i He had 1 d ha Sull 
‘ ler Palme ] uld n g 
B ng had come almost directly) he Beau t 
] { He I ipy l I 
1 
{ € 
VW el W n ites ] neasul 1 ] el 


not been shifted. As he returned to 
the foyer, a call boy, circulating among 
the easy-chairs and smoking tables in 
front of the news stands, suddenly be- 
gan to crow: “Mr. Sullah-van! Mr. 
Sullah-van!” <A cold tingle of excite- 
ment ran down Barney’s spine and 





struck forward into his solar plexus. 
His vital organs sank ‘inside him, ral- 
lied, and rose exultingly. 

“Mr. Sullah-van! Mr. Sullah-van!” 


R. SULLIVAN did not reply. 
The boy turned down the hall to 

the dining room, and Barney’ saun- 
tered after him. “Mr. Sullah-van!” 
The head waiter at the door bent in- 
dulgently to ask Barney: “One?” 
Barney mumbled that he was looking 
for his uncle. Standing in the door- 
way, he searched the tables anxiously. 
“Mr. Sullah-van!” A man sitting 
alone at a far window signaled to the 
boy. They conferred together. The 
man shook his head. The boy went 
on. “Mr. Sullah-van!”’ 

Barney had seen his float bob to a 
nibble 

The boy passed him on his way out, 
and Barney followed. But there were 
no more nibbles—neither in the bar, the 
café, the grill, the barber shop, the 
wash room, nor anywhere else. The 
boy went back to the desk. Barney returned to the 
telephones and stood looking regretfully down the hall 
at the door of the dining room -where he had seen his 
hope. If it had only been Palmer! If they had only 
landed that bite! 

Babbing joined him there. 
ney reported 


“He didn’t get him,” Bar- 
Babbing nodded. They went to their 
seats on the sofa. “He'll be back,” Babbing said. “He 
hasn't given up his room.” 

Barney sighed. “I thought we had him.” 

“ha Ww so?” 

‘A man in the dinin’ room stopped that bell hop an’ 
then turned him down.” 


B \BBING rose at once. “That’s our man.” 

“But he turned him down.” 

“Come on. Show me where he is. You're asleep.” 
Chey were crossing the foyer, and Babbing was talking 
in a low, indifferent, chatty tone. “His name isn’t Sulli- 
van. As soon as he learned that the boy had a tele- 
phone call, he knew it couldn’t be for him. None of 
his friends in town would call for him by that name 
Is there an empty table near him?” 

“a I don't ‘ 

Babbing slowed his pace. “My name’s Thomas Oli- 
phant,” he said. “We'll get a table near him. Then 
yne and call up the office—one- 


know 


u go to the teleph 
en-three Desbrosses—and get Chal Snider. Tell him 
I'm in the dining room here, and I want to be paged 
s Thomas Sullivan. Make him insist on the ‘Thomas.’ 
Don't forget tl Tell him they've paged me as Sulli- 
van and | don't answer. Then join me at the table. 
Sullivan’ll stop the boy again. “ll break in on him. 
I’m expecting a call. There’s probably a mistake in 
homas Sullivan for Thomas Oliphant. Do 


as 


you understand 





the nam« 
That'll give us an introduction to him. 
Where is he? Don’t point.” 

They were at the dining-room door. 
Over at that last 


“There he is. 
window.” 


“T see I'm your rich uncle from Kansas City. 
You're, Barney ( , my New York nephew. Go ahead 
and telephon Get me a ‘Tribune.’” And Babbing, 

ing th ffice f the girl at the coat rack, went 

et the head waiter with all his encumbrances of 

hat, raincoat, and umbrella. He had evidently a some 

wha nt d reluctance to trust his things out of 
his sig 

"THE multiplicity of instructions which Barney had 

to remember weighed him down to deliberate and 

utious m m He went slowly to the telephone; 

kk him some time to get the Babbing Bureau; he 

his message Snider hesitatingly, cautiously, in 

led terms, for fear some one might overhear him; 

nd he was almost back to the dining room before he 

llected that he was to get a “Tribune.” Conse 

quently, B spectacles, seated at a side table, 

| he suspected Sullivan, was conclud- 

ng his order to the waiter when Barney joined them; 

| there had been yme difficulty 

N vatmeal porridge; mind that!” 

itmeal No cattle mashes or 

ealth 1 hes for m«¢ Sit here, boy.” He put Barney 

ght angles to hin And cream Plenty of it [ 

( \ And her Wait a minute 

H il] l I 

( nt of 
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HE name of the tortoise was Charlotte Wake- 

field, and she drove the automobile stage line 

from Langdon Rapids to Anderson’s Junction. 

She was a gentle tortoise, and had never been called 
calculating. Indeed, she had all the virtues, large and 
small, except beauty, which we are led to believe is in 
itself a means of grace. From her youth up, when, as 
Charlotte Norton, she carried off all the deportment 
prizes, she was marked for unselfishness and abnegation. 
She had a genius for self-effacement, and it was ac- 
cepted as the natural order of things that she should 
sit at the piano and play waltz music that the other 
girls might dance. 
3eing quoted as a paragon, she should have been 

detested by her mates. But she was saved by her un- 
consciousness of her halo. Indeed, she thought little 
of herself (or about herself, rather), so that she won 
toleration and even a tepid regard. Then, too, her 
looks disarmed jealousy. She was large and square- 
muscled, with flat, pale cheeks, and a wide, kind mouth 
that knew no coquetry. She was well dressed, but car- 
ried her clothes so that they seemed the uniform of a 
charity school. Her broad shade hat made a straight 
line across her forehead, while the other girls pushed 
theirs back, and used them as backgrounds for their 
carefully considered fluffs of hair. One understood 
why Charlotte, in spite of the fact that she was Judge 
Norton’s daughter, carried her own schoolbooks and 
buckled her own skates. 


F CHARLOTTE was negative, her father was not. 

Langdon Rapids, the little upper Mississippi River 
town where they lived, knew no larger man. He was 
called squire. His daughter, had she had the wish to 
rule, and the dimple to enforce her sovereignty, might 
have been the village arbiter. As it was, she played 
the organ in church and took her love affairs at second 
hand from Lilian White, the postmaster’s daughter, who 
was her best friend. Lilian had curls and a pink 
skin and a moderately warm heart. She basked in 
Charlotte’s admiration. Also Charlotte had a listen- 
ing ear. 

So Charlotte’s school days loitered by. A _ pleasant, 
drab girlhood, whic promised to drift into a com- 
fortably spinstered middle age. Then Ross Wakefield 
appeared. He was a distant connection of the Norton 
family, and came to the judge’s house to stay. He was 
from New York, and seemed unbelievably traveled 
and correct and important. He fluttered the village as 
the spring freshets troubled the Mississippi. Yet he 
married Charlotte. 

It was disconcerting, and the village rubbed puzzled 
elbows. Here was Charlotte, designed and branded for 
single life, married at twenty, and whisked off into the 
world by a man ten years her senior. And such a man! 
A tall, bewildering, not-to-be-labeled man, made up of 
indefiniteness and the flavor of romance. It was ex- 
traordinary. Even the bereaved Lilian joined in the 
refrain of: “It must have been her money.” Judge 
Norton said little, but his eyes blurred, and he grew 
absent-minded. His wife was dead, and he and Charlotte 
lived alone. He had never found Charlotte lacking in 
anything. Yet the village called her the putty child of an 
iron father. The phrase was the coinage of a shrewd 
eyed boy who lived across the street from the judge 


ILLAGE judgments are apt to be sound and un 

Charlotte had 
But before two 
had not; that she 
had been true to every law of her nature, and had 


palatable. It proved so in this case 
apparently upset all the rule of thumb 


years were over it was seen that she 


unerringly chosen the path of denial. Ross Wakefield 
proved a likable weakling with a ta 
manners and chronic ailments. Charlotte had, as usual, 
taken the poorest thing in sight and saved the other 


ent for amiable 


girls from sacrifice. 

Yet Wakefield was not vicious, nor was he syste- 
matically lazy. He was simply as pliant in mind and 
will as he was in body. He was supposed to be a law- 
yer, but he had little beyond a dust-ridden office to 
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prove the fact. Lawyers must be as rooted as limpets, 
and Wakefield was as peripatetic as a country tinker 
He had a weak throat that needed Florida in winter, 
and a tendency to asthma that drove him to balsam 
mountains in summer. Between seasons he practiced 
law in New York. 

All this life of flitting demanded money, and Wake- 
field had little. It was here that Charlotte read her 
title clear. She had sore money of her own, and she 
used it without stint. That gone, she called upon her 
clear brain and methodical faculty to create more. She 
took a business college course and became a stenog- 
rapher. She added columns by day, and came home to 
the flat and cooked the dinners at night. She dressed 
plainly, worked hard, and lived contentedly—almost 
merrily. She did it all simply—as she had always done 
everything—without consciousness of heroism. Ross 
was her husband, and he needed care. Also he was 
rather pleasant to live with. He remembered to help 
her put on her overshoes. She had observed that many 
more sheltered women were not shown that courtesy. 


6 bieicao~ all her changing years she kept in touch 
with her village. No economy, no drudgery, could 
separate her from her father. So each summer saw her, 
for a few days, in the yellow-painted house on the 
Mississippi bluffs. She came and went, a quiet, calmly 
smiling, almost austere, shape, and the old friends 
greeted her pleasantly, but paid her scant attention. She 
was one of the facts of life. A recurring phenomenon 
like the autumn color in the maples. They condescended 
to her somewhat. They had always done that, and now 
their attitude was intensified, as to one who had made 
the essay of life and had come home beaten. Even 
Lilian pointed the moral. 

“Tt’s the stay-at-homes who make good,” she would 
say with the sucking sound of the lips that she made 
when she felt complacent. Lilian had married the drug- 
gist, and was raising a flaxen-haired daughter. She had 
grown heavy with the years and neglected to be consist- 
ently charming. One had so many things to do. 

And so a half score and more of years went by. And 
then death came to the white-haired judge. It came 
gently and mercifully, and gave Charlotte time to be 
there. It was spring when he died, and the crocuses 
were pushing up furry hoods. The judge had been fond 
of these blossoms, and had paid small boys to bring them 
to him. The village remembered this, and the day of 
his funeral there was not a crocus left ungathered 
in many miles 


Lager it was all over, Charlotte stood alone in the 
yellow house above the river. The spring day 
was still bright. Across the river, on the cemetery 
bluffs, the poplars were tasseling and their color was 
shining and their motion gay. There was a quiet jubi- 
lance in the air, and some of it pricked through Char- 
lotte’s pain. She looked at the mounds of crocuses. 
Nothing could have stood for more consideration or 
those rabbit-eared blossoms. They 
were trophies of the chase. The judge had finished his 
race, worked through his toll of days, and this was 
his laurel. 

The people he lived among had inconvenienced them- 


endeavor than 


selves to bring to him now what he had liked best. Yet 
the judge had been sometimes rated as hard His 
daughter, who knew that he had never been unjust, but 
that he had exacted his own, looked at the flowers that 
banked the windows, and stood very still as she went 
over the past 


She was standing in this way when Alden Blake came 


in. He was the shrewd-eyed boy across the street who 
had nicknamed her in her childhood. He had become 
a great physician in the city. The world knew of Lang 
don Rapids at last, and it was through Alden Blake 
But the village realized this but dimly 


He crossed the room to Charlotte now and took her 
hand. She saw the kindness and regret in his face, and 
it came to her that he had traveled the long distance 


from the city to pay this respect to her father 


By ALICE PRESCOTT SMITH 


ILLUSTRATED BY H. T. DUNN 


“Your father laid his 
I’m his product in a 
He looked at Charlotte. 


- ‘ 
“Of course I came,” he said. 
mark on me when I was a boy. 


way. He was a strong man.” 


“You satisfied him,” he added. 


HARLOTTE nodded. She was still watching the 
poplars. It was growing dusk. Soon it would be 
dark under the trees by the grave. 

Blake followed her eyes. “Your husband is here?” 

“No, he couldn’t very well leave.” 

“T see. Yes, you satisfied your father. I used to see 
it when I came back here—when I talked with him 
about you. Your marriage dazed him at first—it was 
sudden—but later he seemed to feel that you were 
working out something very fine in your life. I saw 
a great deal of him when I was here last year. He 
was content.” Blake stopped and looked keenly at 
the woman, at her large, quiet face that told so little. 
“I wanted you to know this,” he said abruptly, and 
went away. 

And within the next ten days the heavens fell. We 
all carry our own particular little sky above us. The 
section that roofed in Ross and Charlotte Wakefield 
came down, not like brick, but like an enveloping feather 
bed. For a relative of Wakefield’s left him a legacy of 
fifty thousand dollars. 

It was as unexpected a whir of the spindle as ever 
altered people’s lives. Charlotte gave up her place as 
stenographer, Ross took larger offices and joined a club, 
and the flat was forsaken for an apartment that was 
approached through an onyx entrance. The few 
acquaintances that the Wakefields had made came to 
see them and told them that now they were just ready 
to begin to live. 


UST how it worked out as it did only the God of 

Destiny knows. Ross Wakefield had been weak but 
always likable. A certain courtly amiability had stayed 
with him in the worst weather. But now he was over- 
turned, and all the sediment in him came on top. He 
met new standards, and what had been hidden by pov 
erty and isolation loomed large into view. He soon 
abandoned the club. For the first time he was meas- 
ured with men on a casual social basis, and he found 
that they esteemed him lightly. A chance-flung word 
made him feel that they knew that he had been sup- 
ported by his wife. His indebtedness to Charlotte 
began to grind. And so he turned to other women. 
They were sympathetic; they understood. 

The end did not come in a day, though it seemed that 
it did. Within a year after the judge’s death the world 
read one morning that Ross Wakefield had eloped with 
a young girl. She was the daughter of one of his few 
clients, and was sufficiently prominent so that the news- 
papers gave the affair space. The pair had gone to the 
unknown, perhaps to Canada, perhaps to Africa; no one 
knew. The outer void had eaten them up. 

The story was so base, so flagrant, that the small por- 
tion of the world that knew anything about it stopped 
to draw a horrified breath. Langdon Rapids forgot its 
apathy. All its moralizings and small condescensions 
were lost in an uprising of affection and indignation 
that, had Charlotte come home to receive it, would have 
flowed over her in a warm wave. 


BY! Charlotte did not come home. It was six months 
before she came, and when she did it was with a 
decree of divorce in her pocket She had moved 
promptly, and an outraged court had given her what she 
asked 

So it was with freedom in her hands and a blank in 
her future, that Charlotte again stood in her father’s 
house, and looked across the river at the cemetery 
bluffs. Lilian was with her; a chastened Lilian, full 
gentleness, and afraid to meet Charlotte’s eyes. “We’r¢ 
all so sorry,” she mumbled inarticulately 

But Charlotte had been doing her own communing 
with the ghosts of the crocuses. “Never mind,” shi 
said, as if her friend had spoken of a broken 
“Lilian, will you teach me to play bridge?” 
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Lilian slept little that night. It was after midnight 
when she roused her husband. “Charley,” she de- 
manded, “do you realize what Charlotte Wakefield has 
heen doing these six months?” 

The prodded husband answered dutifully, and by rote: 
“Why, getting a divorce.” 

But his wife’s reply was ruminative and wondering. 
“That's nothing. But, Charley, she’s been learning to 
do her hair!” 


ND so Charlotte began her fight for a new life, and 

her oriflamme was a coronet braid and her weapon 
a bridge deck. The village gaped, but was relieved. 
They had expected her to be broken, negative, a faded 
daguerreotype of a woman, washed out by floods of 
erief; and they had drawn back in advance from the 
demand on their feelings. So they joined hands with 
her at once in what they called between themselves her 
plucky bluff. They even took her as a partner at bridge 
without talking it over afterward, and yet Charlotte was 
handling cards for the first time, and played accordingly 

She had been at home for about six months when she 
laid her affairs before her father’s friend, the old 
banker. 

“I need five thousand dollars. I can give you a mort- 
gage on the house. Then there’s that river bottom 
land—” 

He fidgeted his thumbs. “You're going into business ?” 

Charlotte fixed him with her candid eyes. “You see 
that ] must. You know my income.” 

“What will you do?” 

She drew off her gloves, and worked her capable, 
smooth-skinned hands as if she were grasping some- 
thing—life, opportunity, the regard of the man before 
her. 

“What would you suggest?” she asked, and the 
smooth level of her voice would have warned her 
father that there was argument ahead. 


HE banker cleared his throat. 
house for boarders. 
was a pity 

“No boarders,” interrupted Charlotte. She laid her 
hand upon the banker’s, and the intimacy of the motion 
moved the man so that he let her have her say. He 
remembered suddenly that she had been in his Sunday- 
school class as-a little girl, and that she had worn a 
pink crocheted hood. 

“No one in Langdon Rapids wants to board,” Char- 
lotte went on, “unless it’s the teachers, and they have 
less money than I have, and I should always be con- 
scious of it and be unhappy. There are several things 
that I might do. I might knit lace or I might make 
pies. Only nobody wants them. No, I must find the 
need and then supply it. Isn’t that true?” 

The banker sat back. “In a measure.” He was un- 
easy at this flow of words from a silent woman. 

But Charlotte leaned nearer. “Isn't it wholly true?” 

“Why—why—possibly 

Charlotte nodded. “Of course. I’ve been watching 
There’s hut one need here, and I mean to supply it. | 
shall put in‘a small garage and have an automobile line 
to Anderson's Junction.” 

The shock raised the banker in his chair. ‘“Non- 
sense! We'll hear no more about it.” 


“Yours is just the 
Now I’ve often thought it 


HARLOTTE smiled. “You'll have to hear the auto- 
~ mobiles. There's no way of deadening them. But 
they do get over the ground. Now since the C. & B 
Road chose to leave us fifteen miles away, and since the 
only way for passengers coming in here on the Central 
to get farther east is to get over to Anderson’s Junction 
and catch the C. & B. there, why 
my automobiles.” , 


why, they'll hire 


“But we have a stage line now!” 

“That meets one train a day. There are three others 
Mr. Barker, I'm going to try it. I’ve been in the office 
of an automobile agency and I know how to buy to 
advantage. Also 1 know the cost of the upkeep. The 
son of the woman I boarded with is a capable mechanic, 
and is sober and ambitious. 

The banker 
lutely % 


I shall bring him here.” 
rose. “It’s preposterous. I refuse abso 
) . 
But Charlotte kept her seat 
one else 


“Then I shall ask some 

2 [ know what I am doing. I know the value 

of cr . . 1 
money—just how many pennies there are in a dollar 


And I can give good security.” 

















He crossed the room to Charlotte now and took her hand. 
She saw the kindness and regret in his face 





The banker sat down. Hé remembered suddenly in 
what school Charlotte had learned the value of a dol- 
lar. “D—— the security!” he said. “I'll back you for 
five thousand, Charlotte. But no more.” °* 

And so it came to pass. And so swiftly move the 
prejudices of those who intrust themselves to the mad- 
ness of gasoline that the mud had not dried on the spring 
roads before Langdon Rapids had learned to accept 
the situation with complacence. 

There was business from the outset. Charlotte bought 
two four-cylinder, five-passenger machines, and she drove 
one herself when her man was busy. The stage line 
boomed. The traveling men who had used the name of 
Langdon Rapids as an expletive now picked up their 
courage and their traveling cases and passed the glad 
news along the line. Sometimes Charlotte herself drove 
them. She had dealt with men in many capacities in 
her office days, and thought well of them in lump. 
What they thought of her it had not occurred to her to 
wonder. She had been too busy taking care of Ross. 


UT now it was different. Put a woman at the 

wheel of a car and you must look at her. So the 
village discovered that Charlotte held herself as lightly 
as a birch tree, and that she had the lean, flat back of 
youth. She had looked at ledgers for years. Now she 
went through the spring days with the breeze in her 
face. She saw the grass spring by the roadside; she 
smelled the upturned soil, and heard the bobolink. And 
all the whjke she was controlling thirty horsepower in 
the wheel4h her hand. The color in her face was not 
from the! May wind alone. It was from spring and 
power combined. She felt it as the youth does when 
he has the knowledge of achievement hot within him. 

And so Charlotte and her machine stirred something 
beside the dust. Alexander Johns, the chief merchant, 
began to turn frequently to the yellow house on the 
bluff road. He was a widower with three children. A 
solid man, with a large house, a pedigreed horse, and 
an air of conviction. Furthermore, he played a good 
hand at bridge, read the best-selling novels, and was 
president of the school board. He would be a good 
husband and companion. His attentions gave Charlotte 
position. She was sought. Nothing could have put 
her socially on a surer basis. 

The early corn was tasseling when Alden Blake came 
back for his annual visit with his mother. But this 
time he brought a trunk. His eyes had given out, he 
said, and he would stay two months and patch them 
Apparently it was his temper that needed 
mending. He exhausted the village in a day, tramped 
the country the first week, took tea with everyone the 
next seven days, and by the third week was begging 


together. 


his friends to let him weed their gardens. He seemed 
to regard Charlotte’s automobiles with some cynicism. 
Yet he went to see her at once 








ere F eee aha : 
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“T hear you're making it pay,” he said. “Is it so? 

She gave him the clear impersonal gaze that she had 
used for years with her employers. Her flat-modeled 
face had been molded by time into a thin, clean-looking 
austerity. Her skin was brown as a boy’s, and her 
cheeks pink. He saw all this. 

“Yes,” she said. “It’s paying very well. 
I’ve lived all my life with men. I’ve seen them suc- 
ceed. I’ve seen them fail. I ought to have learned 
something. But thank you for asking. I know you're 
glad I’m succeeding.” 


ee the doctor frowned. “Money isn’t everything,” 
he said tritely, and he left her then and went down 
to talk to the blacksmith. 

He had been raised next to the smithy, and he liked 
the glow of the forge. He sat in the shadow of it and 
made the smith talk, and they talked of Charlotte. 

“The queer part of it to me,” the smith pursued, 
“isn't that she’s making money. Any fool could do it 
with an automobile in this town. Everybody’s crazy 
about it. It’s funny we didn’t some of us do it long 
ago. But that’s not what beats me. It’s that she’s 
stood up so well under all that that cuss Wakefield did 
to her. She didn’t seem to care.” 

Dr. Blake flicked the forge ashes. “She cared,” he 
said. “Don’t let anyone say that about her, Aleck.” 

“But if she cared, how could she act—” 

Alden Blake held out his hand. “Look here, Aleck. 
Look at your muscle. There’s nothing like it in town. 
Now it’s the same with her. That woman's been prac- 
ticing her endurance muscles ever since she married. 
She’s been through so much that nothing could come 
upon her that she couldn’t stand.” 

Aleck nodded. “Like the man who carried the calf 
till it came to be a cow.” 

“Exactly. Look at her face. Every line of it shows 
self-discipline. Most women of her age look peevish or 
vain. Why, look at Lilian Whiting. She has self-indul- 
gence written all over her. Her cheeks are sagging with 
it. That’s the difference. Charlotte’s a moral athlete.” 

The blacksmith put a coal in his pipe. “It’s funny. 
She’s almost good-looking. Maybe it’s her young way 
of walking.” 

But Blake suddenly walked away. He had a way of 
dropping conversations those daysas if they burned him. 


Why not? 


1° THERE was much talk about Charlotte, there was 
little with her. For at the wheel she was a dumb 
woman, and at the wheel she lived. July rolled by, 
then August. They were fervid months, and the little 
village under the bluffs was beaten down under the 
heat. People crumpled under it, but Charlotte bloomed. 
Her world was not stagnant; it was a place of swift 
sensations and rushing winds. The principal of the 


high school jumbled his metaphors, and likened her 
Continued on page 24) 









































The King of Montenegro 


The King of Montenegro, though an old man, took the field in person. 


some artillery which is being rushed to the front 





He is seen watching 








Flying from War 


Refugees with oxcarts are trying to pass through the country, from the Turkish front where 


the fighting has destroyed their homes. 


The rains have turned the roads into quag- 


mires, and the poor people are meeting with great privations on the way 




















Sisters of Mercy Who Will Nurse the Wounded 


Nuns attached to the Capuchin order at Mahhaffa, to the number of fifty, have accompanied 
the troops to the front, where they will act as nurses. 


They have traveled 


two and two in baskets slung across the backs of mules 


An American ? 
(Continued from page 17 


endeavor to beat the clicking levers be- 
side her. At first, after the day’s work, 
she went to moving-picture shows. After 
the second year she went less and less 
often, for nerve as well as muscular ex- 
haustion began to claim her. Yet she had 
acquired a feverish sort of mental alert- 
ness that she never had known at home. 


NE of the fundamental differences be- 

tween Marya and Lucy Larcom was 
that Lucy Larcom used the factory as the 
means to an end. With Marya the fac- 
tory was the end. Lucy Larcom came of 
stock that had clean-cut, direct ideals, a 
backgiound of theory and tradition that 
gave them a sense of proportion. They 
used the factory. If they found that the 
factory was using them beyond a certain 
point, if possible, they got out. If they 
stayed, the factory and immigration sub- 
merged them. And one of the most piti- 
ful facts of American immigration is that 
it was the child-bearing type of Anglo- 
American women that had to stay, and 
the factory got her and her children. It 
was the fine, sweet, child-bearing type of 
Irish-American woman who had to stay 
in the factory, and it and immigration 
submerged her and her babies. And now, 
just as immigration treated the first fac- 
tory women, so is it treating its own 
women, each successive wave suffocating 
the one that came before it. 


F there is but industry for the women 

in industry to look to for help, Amer- 
ica will be in a bad way. For industry is 
utterly merciless to its human machinery. 

Marya had been in factory work for 
three years before she came in contact 
with the factory owner’s wife. Mrs. 
Elliot was a descendant of the Lucy 
Larcom type of Anglo-American. She 
had no children, and spent her days hunt- 
ing for something to take up her mind. 
She came of a race of empire builders, a 
race that loves ideas and loves still better 
to put them into practice. Having failed 
in their business of having children for 
the nation, Elizabeth Elliot and her kind 
devote their heritage of mental energy to 
society or philanthropy. Elizabeth chose 
the latter, and made an earnest attempt 
to establish reading and rest rooms for 
the factory girls. 

Marya went to the rooms only after 
Mrs. Elliot, on a certain day, had offered 
refreshments there. 

“IT want you to come up here often,’ 
said Elizabeth to Marya. “Come up and 
rest and read.” 

Marya’s English was fairly good by this 
time. “It’s pretty far up to come at noon,” 
she answered slowly. “We don’t get much 
time. Lots of us can’t read. But I guess 
you mean good.” 

Elizabeth flushed. “But you ought to 
learn to read!” she exclaimed. “How can 
you expect to make anything of yourself 


if you don’t read?” 


naaera stared into the bright face 
above hers. In a dumb way she 
felt resentful. “Those girls that can read 
in the factory, they don’t make of their- 
self. They go to motion-picture shows and 
dances, like us that can’t read.” 

Elizabeth shrugged her shoulders and 
turned away. She had established the 
reading rooms fully believing that the 
ideals and cravings of the factory women 
were the same as her own. During the 
next year she was to learn differently. 
The factory girls did not appear to appre- 
ciate the rooms. They marred and de- 
stroyed the books and magazines. They 
injured the furnishings. And for every 
moment that they spent in the reading 
room they spent an hour on the street 
and in moving-picture shows. 

After the experiment had gone on for 
a year, Elizabeth one day got the girls to- 
gether and told them she was going to 
close the rooms. It was Marya who an- 


swered. 
“Why didn’t you fix something as good 
as the moving-picture shows?” she said 


“Then we come. We work hard. We 
like something when we get out of the 
factory that make us forget. Up here 
you want us to come and think. What 
do you rich ones know about how a girl 
like me feel?” 

“T didn’t fix these rooms to amuse you 
n,” answered Elizabeth. “I fixed them 
to give you your first chance to improve 
yourselves. You girls are resentful be 
cause you have to work so hard. But 


you won’t take a chance when it’s offered 
you to fit yourselves for something better.” 
_“Improve yourself when you are tired 
like me!” cried Marya. “When your back 
aches like mine! When your feet and 
your head ache like mine!” 

The two women stared at each other: 
Elizabeth with her race traditions of am- 
bition, and adventuresomeness, of mental 
hunger and energy: Marya with her tradi- 
tions of unthinking, unprotesting labor 
There seemed no common ground on 
which they might meet. Very, very hard 
for Elizabeth to keep contempt out of her 
speech; very, very hard for Marya to 
keep hate out of hers. 

“I can see that my efforts have been 
wasted,” began Elizabeth—then she paused 
the Anglo-Saxon breed asserted itself— 
the breed that loves to impose its ideas 
on others. “I may be able to find some 
other way to help you,” she went on 
vaguely. “Perhaps you can help me 
yourself.” 

“Me?” asked Marya sullenly. “No! 
You're too fine a lady for a girl like me. 
I work for my living,” and she sat down, 
her hollow cheeks flushed, her strong 


jaw set. 


"THE months followed swiftly after 
each other for Marya. Her fourth 
year in the factory she became engaged to 
a young fellow countryman who worked 
in the factory. Neither of them was able 
to save enough to furnish a room or two 
for housekeeping. Finally, in Marya’s 
fifth year, when she was twenty-one, she 
went to pieces physically, so that her 
young man decided to marry her at once, 
Then, by Marya’s working half time, they 
were able to board and save a tiny amount 
toward housekeeping. 

Marya had been married a year when 
Elizabeth saw her again. Marya had 
changed much in that time. The look of 
youth, which, it seems to us all in our 
youth, must be undying, was gone. Her 
back was the crooked back of an old 
woman. Her eyes had the look of eyes 
that have gazed on the secret of life 
and, dazed and beaten, have turned away. 
And _ still Elizabeth recognized her. 
Marya’s sullen appeal to her had never 
left her. 

She stopped Marya, who was hurrying 
along through the autumn dusk. 

“How are things with you, Marya?” 
asked Elizabeth. 

The girl looked at Elizabeth with the 
old sullen glance. “Bad,” she said. “But 
don’t let it worry you any.” 

“Have you been sick, Marya?” Eliza- 
beth persisted. 

“Yes,” said Marya. <A_ new light 
dawned in her eyes. “I’m married. I've 
had a baby. It, it—” 

Suddenly the girl paused, put her 
hands, so young and so work gnarled, 
to her eyes, and sobbed heavily. Eliza- 
beth eyed her awkwardly. “It died!” 
sobbed Marya. “It died! And the doc- 
tor says it’s because I worked in the fac- 
tory so long.” 

“Oh, Marya!” cried Elizabeth. “You 
ought not to have done that. You ought to 
have quit long before the baby was born.” 

“What do you know about it?” de- 
manded Marya. “Did you ever have a 
baby? Did you ever have to work ina 
factory to keep yourself alive and make 
a place for the baby to be born in? Did 
you?” 

Elizabeth twisted her shoulders uncom- 
fortably. “No,” she answered—“no, 
never had a baby and I never had to 
work.” 

“Then what business have you got talk- 
ing so to me?” 

Elizabeth looked into the worn face, 
and suddenly she put her hand on Maryas 
shoulder 

“Marya,” she said, “I’ve no right in the 
world to do anything but to try and help 
you.” A bitter sense of failure seized 
Elizabeth’s throat. 


LIZABETH had found the common 

ground for herself and Marya! Both 
of them were failures in the business 0! 
motherhood. Elizabeth had failed volun- 
tarily, Marya involuntarily. But the re 
sult has been the same, and the cause the 
same. 

The same overwhelming growth of in 
dustry that induced Elizabeth to live im 
idleness and to refuse to burden herself 
even with motherhood had created the 
conditions that made Marya’s baby die. 

America has been curiously stupid about 
its women and babies. Anglo-American 
women, by steadily decreasing their birt! 
rate during the past century, have de- 
prived the nation of about 7,000,000 babies 

(Concluded on page 24) 
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Showing Garford Trucks at work on the 
famous Catskill Aqueduct 
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Chosen for the world’s 
biggest contracting 


HE Catskill Aqueduct is the larg- 

est undertaking of its kind in the world. 

In a great many respects it is 

larger and more important than 

the Panama Canal. This aque- 

duct is to furnish New York City 
with water. It will supply Greater New 
York with 600,000,000 gallons of water every 
twenty-four hours—which is 100 gallons a day 
for 6,000,000 people. It will cost over 
$200,000,000.00. It is over eighty-five miles 
long. 


Practically every big contractor on the aqueduct 
is using Garford trucks exclusively. And each one 
of these contractors chose the Garford after testing 
and investigating all the best known products. 


The time element has played a most 
important part on this big job. In fact all 
contracts carry a strong penalty clause 
covering and guaranteeing time of com- 
pletion. The work must be done with 
the utmost rapidity and with the greatest 
accuracy. Time here is valued in the mil- 
lions. Therefore every conceivable man- 
ner and means of quick construction be- 
came the most essential part of the chief 
engineer’s work. Every practical modern 
time saving device was employed. 


In trucks, the Garford was. selected. Promi- 
nent among the innumerable modern meth- 
ods of rapid twentieth century construction 
you find scores of these big splendid time 
and money savers working night and day. 


The use and the important part taken 
by Garford trucks in the greatest municipal 
water supply system in the world demon- 
strates how it can aid and~help you to 
economically develop, strengthen and 
broaden your business—no matter what it 
might be. For if you haul things, you can 
use Garford trucks to a great advantage. 


The general efficiency, advantages, 
economy and practical necessity of the 
Garford truck can be best explained by 
the experience of others. One big con- 
tractor writes: 


‘‘We made some very interesting ex- 
periments. For instance, over a given 
territory one Garford truck made twenty-one 
trips a day carrying four tons per trip. A team 
operating over the same haul made but nine 
trips and carried but two tons per trip. Had we 
put a larger body on the truck it could 
have made an even better showing. At 
the end of the day the horses were ‘all in’ 


job 


but the truck was just shifted to the night 
gang and did the same performance over 
again.”’ . 


Another large concern writes that eight 
Garford trucks are doing the work of fifty 
horses. 


Another writes that each truck can do two 
hundred per cent. as much work in the same 
time as a single team. 


And in contrast to these big operators 
are the smaller ones who only use one 
Garford truck. In every instance it has been 
found that one Garford truck will replace five to 
six teams. Can you beat that for actual 
economy? Can you obtain better effi- 
ciency than this? Who is there to-day 
that will say the horse is not a part of 
the inefficient past ? 


A line to us will bring you complete 
information regarding the installation of 
one or more Garford trucks. We have 
the facts and figures that will convince 
you. We can advise you as to style, num- 
ber, size, costs and everything else that 
might occur to you. 


All information gratis. Please address 


Dept. 1. 


The following big New York contractors are using Garford Trucks exclusively on the Catskill 
Aqueduct, New York State Barge Canal, the New York Connecting Railways Bridge and many 


other huge projects. 


T. A. Gillespie Company 
Holbrook Cabot & Rollins 
Smith Hauser Locker & Company 


Pittsburgh Contracting Company 
(Booth & Flynn, Prop.) 
Watson Contracting Company 


Bradley Contracting Company 
John J. O’Leary Contracting Co. 
Union Building & Construction Co. 


Burghart & Son, Contractors 
Joseph Johnson’s Sons, Contractors 
McMullan Contracting & Trucking Co. 


The Garford Company, Elyria, Ohio 






































The “Majestic’”— 


with electric starter and lights; full 
elliptic springs and 10-inch upholstery 


Utmost convenience and riding ease 


We believe it impossible to build a car of greater ease of riding— 
greater convenience of operation—than this Jackson“ Majestic’’. 


It embodies the results of many years’ experience in producing 
comfortable cars; it literally lacks nothing that contributes to 
motor car luxury. 


And we have gone a step farther in incorporating an electric 
starting and lighting system that makes the operation of the 
‘Majestic’ a matter of perfect ease and simplicity. 

Hand-cranking is done away with entirely; and all the lamps 
are supplied with current from an electric dynamo and a stor- 
age battery of ample capacity. 


The motor is started by the mere turning of an electric switch 
on the dash. The touch of a button lights the lamps. 


If you should ask us what constitutes comfort in a motor car, 
our answer would be, “Not one thing, but many.”’ 


We would tell you, further, that our engineers thoroughly un- 
derstand the relation of everv element to each and all of the 
others; and combine them in perfect harmony and balance. 


Thus, we use four full elliptic springs because they are the easi- 
est riding of all—the gain over other types varying from 33 to 
100 per cent. 


But we do not expect them, unaided, to make the car as com- 
fortable as it can be. 


We make the wheelbase long and use large wheels and tires. 
We see that these dimensions are proportioned to the best 
advantage. 

With seat cushions 10 inches thick, and slanted a trifle toward 
the rear, we build the seat backs to shoulder-height. 


Bodies are wider and deeper than usual, with plenty of room in 
front and in the tonneau; and with doors of extra width. 


The Jackson’s reputation for good mechanical engineering and 
construction is maintained by a power plant that does its work 
smoothly and silently. 


At the local Jackson dealer’s, the ‘Majestic’ awaits your in- 
spection and test. 


We urge you to take advantage of the dealer's willingness to 
demonstrate the “ Majestic’ for you. 


Pick the roads you know to be the roughest and note how 
easily the car rides over them. 


Also, write for the literature clescriptive of the ““Majestic’’, the 
“Olympic” and the new six cylinder ““Sultanic’’. 


Jackson “Majestic” (illustrated)—$1975 


45 horsepower, unit power plant, long-stroke motor, 4!.x5\% 
inches; 124-inch wheelbase; 36x4-inch tires. Full elliptic 
springs, front and rear. Deep, roomy body, with 10-inch up- 
holstery. Electric starting and lighting system, dynamo and 
storage battery. Equipment of mohair top, top hood, venti 
lating windshield, speedometer, oil and gasoline gauges on 
dash. Firestone universal quick detachable demountable rims, 
extra rim, tire carrier, electric horn, robe rail, foot rest, pump, 


jack, tire outfit and tools. Black and nickel trimmings 
“Olympic”—$1500 “Sultanic” (six cylinders) $2500 
Long-stroke, four-cylinder  Long-stroke, six-cylinder mo 


tor: 55 horsepower: 138 inch 


35 horsepower; 115 } 
wheelbase; 36x4% inch tires. 


motor; 


inch wheelbase; 34x4-inch 

: Electric starter and lights. 
tires. Complete equipment Complete equipment. Seven 
including Disco self-starter. passenger body, $2650. 


JACKSON AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 
1110 East Main Street Jackson, Michigan 
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What Is an American? 


Coi.cluded from page 22 


that it normally should have had. The 
proportion of children in America under 
ten years of age has fallen from one- 
third to one-fourth. And it is steadily 
going down. 

The only form of natural selection left 
to us is through the relentless selective 
force of competition. But with the flood- 
ing of the countless hordes of immigrants 
into industry the working of natural se- 
lection is distorted. With women, that 
which industry saves it also destroys, for 
the woman who survives any but the 
light type of industry is unfit as far as 
motherhood is concerned. 

It is great to be. an industrial nation. 
It is great to believe that we are storing 
up wealth that in a century or two we 
shall disseminate in a new literature and 
art and as yet undreamed-of sciences. 
But it is greater still to so clearly recog- 
nize our weak points that we fight directly 
to prevent their undermining that vast 
future of which we dream. 

Steamship agents and manufacturers 
and mine owners are having an enormous 
amount of influence in the deciding of 
what American babies shall be. America 
has said she didn’t care, so long as her 
She has carefully 
chosen the parents of her horses, her 
dogs, and her pigs. About her future 
citizens’ parentage she hasn't cared. As 
to the influence of this on the quality of 
her citizens, only the future can decide. 
As to the influence on numbers, we al- 
ready begin to see the result. With the 
increase of immigration has come de- 
crease of native birth rate and impover- 
ishment of the normal functions of the 
women whom immigration has driven into 
industry. 

America has believed in giving her 
women a chance. She has opened her 
colleges and her industries to women. 
And the graduates of the two meet on the 
common ground that Marya and Elizabeth 
discovered! America has to-day the most 


| brilliant women in the world, and millions 





of women who have sacrificed to industry 
their right to healthy motherhood 


Industry for 
Education for 


women 
women 


must 
must 


continue, 
Educa ‘ n continue, 
rhe Teutonic type of woman, whose mind 
and purpose was like that of her trail- 
making, law-giving brother, is going. The 
south European woman, whose mind is still 


asleep, is coming, is here. What are her 
ideals going to be? How soon is Amer- 
ica going to recognize the importance to 
its national life of this woman's ideal? 
When is America going to see women 
when are women going to see themselves 
as the court of last resort for America’s 
future greatness? When are they going 
to breathe with the common air the fact 
that giving women a chance is not enough: 
that in giving her her chance her potential 
motherhood never must be forgotten; and 
that in not forgetting this lies the great. 
est chance for counteracting the loss of 
natural selection to our civilization ? 


HE solution may come from. the 

women _ themselves. Perhaps the 
Anglo-American woman, having failed jn 
her job of motherhood, may be foster 
mother to the idea that will mold the women 
who inherit her country. Perhaps out of the 
bitterness of recognizing herself as waste 
will come a sense of obligation to Amer- 
ica that will mold the feminist movement 
which she has fostered here to the 
gigantic end of great motherhood. Per- 
haps, before she slips into oblivion with 
her brother, she will leave an_ indelible 
mark on coming generations, the mark 
of the eugenic ideal. For herself, she has 
failed. For those who follow after, she 
may leave a gift of the spirit that may 
in a measure compensate for her failure. 
Perhaps she, too, will have a right to the 
song of the trail makers: 


Follow after! We are waiting by the 
trails that we lost 

For the sound of many footsteps, for the 
tread of a host. 

Follow after—follow after 
vest is sown 

By the bones about the wayside ye shall 
come to your own. 


for the har- 
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The Calculating Tortoise 


(Continued from page 21) 


to something between a Valkyrie and a 
Centaur. He tried to tell her about it, 
but could not get speech with her. Her 
time was claimed by people from the out- 
side. Even Alexander Johns, the mer- 
chant, found his turn came infrequently. 


HE goldenrod shook out its plumes, 

the schools opened, and September 
came to the top of the calendar. Dr. 
Blake halted Charlotte on the street. 

“T’m going home,” he said. “Charlotte, 
you walk like a cat. Where did you 
learn it?” 

“T climbed seven floors to an_ office 
every day for Stairs are 
better than a sorry 
you're going.” 

“Why? You have seen me half a dozen 
times.” 

“T think of you always as very much my 
friend. You proved that when father died.” 

He turned on her suddenly with his 
eyes narrowed—his consulting-room ex- 
pression. “Charlotte, are you really 
are you really the other side of it all?” 

Charlotte looked up. This was the first 
time she had been spoken to frankly since 
she came home, and the relief of meet- 
ing square issues wiped all other feeling 
from her eyes. “I can sleep at night 
now,” she said. “For the rest I think 
you must take me as I seem. One grows 
at last to feel—to really feel—the way one 
looks. Don’t you think so?” 

“T will tell you to-morrow. I am com- 
ing to stay with you all the afternoon 


seven years 


dancing class. I’m 


May I?” 

“Why, I hardly see—” 

“May I?” 

Charlotte looked over to the cemetery) 
bluffs. “Yes,” she said 


And then the man turned somewhat 


white “T will be there at two o'clock. 
As he went down the street he met 

Lilian. “You’ve been talking with Char- 

lotte,” she began. “Did she tell you?” 


“Tell me what?” 

“About her engagement to 
Johns. It’s done at last Isn’t she in 
luck ?” 

“She told you this?” 


\lexander 


Lilian shook her head. “But Mr. Johns 
was talking it over with Charley. Do 
you know he says he'll buy out Charlotte's 
business and put one of his sons in 
charge?” 

Dr. Blake took out a cigar and bit the 
end with care. “I see,” he said; “a good 
arrangement.” Then he went to his room 
and packed his trunk. He wrote a short 
note to Charlotte. “I am leaving unex- 
pectedly to-morrow,” it said. “Our visit 
must go over to another time.” There 
were a few more sentences, but he made 
no mention of what he had heard. 

He went over to Anderson Junction at 
noon the next day. He said few fare- 
wells before he left, and he traveled on 
the jolting stage for two hours in_ the 
hot sun and looked straight before him 
He climbed on the train at the June- 
tion without saying good-by to. the 
stage driver, whom he had known from 
childhood. 

As the train pulled out, Blake saw an 
automobile swing out of the river road 
a mile away and head for the Junction 
The machine was going madly, so that he 
wondered if the engineer might not set 
it and stop. But the train took the 
steady rumble of full speed and headed 
for the prairie. Blake dropped into a 
seat and let his head fall back as he 
closed his eyes. He had not finished the 
fight that he had been going over on the 
stage line 


E had sat this way but a moment when 
the engine gave an outraged scream 
He looked out The driv Ing road had jus 


crossed the track, and he saw the reaf 
of an automobile. The protest of the 
engine said that they had been at close 
quarters. Blake frowned He was af 


: ‘4a cee 
damaged bodies, and abhorreé 


artist in 
He dropped back in 


them accordingly. 
his seat and again closed his eyes 

But the dust of the machine had dr 
verted his thought He had some sport: 
ing blood. A machine ought to give US 
train a good run in level country like this 
He opened his eyes and peered out 


. imly 
He could see the machine but dim)) 
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Firestone 





The Non-Skid Tire is 


“rudder” of the automobile dur- 
ing slippery or heavy going, 
keeping the car steadily and 


evenly on its way. 


Confidence isthe real basis 


of complete riding pleasure. 
Skidding and slipping, the 


MTT MOTTTTTTTTTAAT THAT TT TUTTT 
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Security Against Skidding, that  ever- 
Skidding present bugbeartomany 

motorists, is unknown 
to the user of Firestone ‘‘Non-Skid”’ tires. It 
isin the emergency their worth is proved, and 
no two emergencies are exactly the same. 


A skid in one direction is prevented by an 
angle, but the next one requires a sharp edge, a 
third a vacuum-creating property. 


Outside appliances may accomplish this one 
end, but largely at the expense of length of tire 
life. It is the tread which will prevent a skid, 
in any direction, under any road conditions, 
which most surely meets the necessity. 


It is because Firestone compound has the 
amount of pure rubber which permits these 
Sharp edges, abrupt angles and deep hollows, 
that Firestone Non-Skid Tires are such general 
choice. 


Security Against Tread Askid-prevent- 
and Fabric Separation i 8 tread is a 

mighty costly 
buy, if in performing one service, the remainder 
of the tire is weakened. The weight and force 
of a car, thrown against the tread, exerts an 
€normous strain not only on the tread itself, 
but on the whole tire. 


This is the reason for the double curing of 
all Firestone tires. Fabric, side walls, breaker 
Strip, cushion layer and tread, are twice cured 
Into an entity,—a tire without a bubble, a tire 
to stand the going. 













Non-Skid Tires 


thought of insecurity, cause a 
feeling of nervousness which 
destroys the joy of driving. 


It was the demand for secur- 


ity, for absolute confidence— 
which acted as the tire build- 
er’s incentive in designing 
the non-skid tread. 
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Security Against The Firestone com- 
Loss of Power bination of angles, 
edges and vacuum- 
creating hollows work in complete unison, cling 
to the road, prevent slip or spinning of the 
wheel and loss of power,—increase traction. 


Insurance of Greater Security and 
Comfort and Longer Life confidence, 
however, are 


not the only advantages of Firestone Non-Skids. 
There is, in addition, an insurance of greater 
resiliency, longer life, greater economy. Thus 
they become the wise investment for all sea- 
sons, on all roads. 


The Firestone Non-Skid tread is a built-up 
tread of extra thickness. These extra layers 
of resilient rubber take up and absorb the jolts 
and jars of the road, far more even than the 
highly resilient smooth tread. 


Then, too, the Non-Skid tread being of 
extra thickness, there is the additional wear, 
just that much longer life and greater value 
for every time of the year. When the ‘‘Non- 
Skid’’ tread on a Firestone wears down, there 
is practically a regular thickness of tread 
remaining. 


Firestone Non-Skid Tires, beyond question, 
eliminate every obstacle to secure confident 
motor pleasure. Wherever your car has 
power to go, Firestone Non-Skid Tires will 
take you in safety. They are, in every way, 


Insurance of Reduced Car and Tire Upkeep 


Write today for the guide book to Tire Security, Comfort and Economy, ‘‘What’s What In Tires’’, by H. S. Firestone. 


THE FIRESTONE TIRE & RUBBER CO., AKRON, O. 4" incr! 


“America’s Largest Exclusive Tire and Rim Makers” 
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When you realize what a large 
percentage of your years Ee expense 
is due directly to “o case” you ll 
lose no ome in ore dave a set of 
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Not every me Tires take 
up oil from cl itl ‘pavements, motor Basing. and 
garage oa ‘lt soaks into the pores small cuts. Road 
friction nie rest. Ai very great percentage of tire de- 
teriorationig due. to ““‘oil disease,’’ which no other tires are 
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with the has sitively resist oil. 
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ning oilproof featur Pennsylvania Vacuum 
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him at least five weeks before the tobacco reaches the 
U. 8 % ustom House. ] buy for le: “ss and sell f oT less The 

man who buys and sells on credit cannot compete 
with me. 





MORTON R. EDWIN 


ANATELAS 
$ 40 instead $ 500 


Per100 of 


BY ALL STANDARDS 
THIS IS A 10c CIGAR 


It will satisfy the most cranky smoker of imported brands. Itis fully 5 14 in 
long, strictly hand made, of choicest Havana tobacco—genuine Su- 
matra wrapper. It smokes freely and evenly—never chars down the 






































side, but keeps burning coolly and fragrantly to the last toothhold. Send 
The reason this cigar is sold at $2.40 instead of $5.00 me $2.40 
per hundred is because | buy and sell for cash. I ask for 100 


Morton R. 
Edwin Panatelas. 
Smoke as many as 
you like smoke the m 
all if you want to, and if 
you then tell me that you 
didn’t receive more than you 
expected, I'll return your money 
and we'll iemain friends. If you 


no credit, neither do I give it. I personally buy my 
tobacco direct from the grower in Cuba and pay 


I oa in what Elbert Hubbard said 
in the April, 1907, issue of the “*Philistine’’: 


“**A Credit Account is te most insidious 
form of borrowing money. When 
you don’t pay the merchant at once 
for the goods you buy from him, 
you are borrowing money 


who I am and whether 
from him, and disguised in 


want to know 


the price is muc h more or not ] run my business on the square, 
than the legal rate if you have any doubts as to my making 
interest. Better to , . 


° P £ . 
good just inquire from any bank or com- 
If you don’t like the 
report you get, keep your cash at home. 


borrow the actual 
cash and knou 

how muc h you 
have to pay 


mercial agency about me. 





for the 

accom- 
pee Hy edihiod Add 25c to above prices to cover express 
Sen.” charges I can’t afford to pay this at the low 
: pi » I offer you When you order please state 
whether you prefer mild, medium or strong cigars 


MORTON R. EDWIN 


72 W. 125th St., New York 


Make checks payable to the Edwin Cigar Co 
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The Calculating ‘Tortoise 


Continued from page 24 


dust, but could make out that it 


for the 
was about a hundred yards in the lead, 


and was racing the train on a road as 
| uneven as a relief map. It was a five- 
| passenger car and held but one person, 
| so that it bumped wildly. In its careen- 





| mind reasserted itself. It 





driver's 
and looked 
the rigging. 
liked a for- 


ings the solitary figure in the 
seat went from side to side, 
as precarious as a sailor in 
Blake lost his frown. He 
lorn hope. 


HE train took up the race. The loco- 

motive gave a long challenging whis- 
tle and picked up speed so that for a mo- 
ment the automobile seemed to stand still. 
Then the train steadied, and the two 
engines went at ‘it nose and nose. Many 
of the passengers began to look out, and 
the locomotive kept up a grumbling call. 


The dust rose in a scum, obscuring the 
automobile except when it bobbed into 
sight like a chip in.a whirlpool. The 


travelers now rose in a body and pressed 
to that side of the car. Blake had to 
share his window with two other heads 
both pomaded. 

It ran this way for some five minutes 
when the engine gave another bellow of 
horror, and there was a hiss of escaping 
steam. The track had again crossed the 
road, and again the automobile had 
slipped like a rat from under the wheels 
of the train. Blake cursed and went out 
on the platform. 

In his dash the track the ma- 
chine had lost ground. As Blake stepped 
outside, it was for a moment almost 
under him. The dust eddied upward and 
left a clear space so that he could see 


across 


The figure at the wheel was Charlotte 
Wakefield. 

Blake grasped the platform rod and 
lost a moment through daze. By that 
time the dust curtain had fallen, and the 
machine had jumped ahead. Then his 


was not a cool 
mind. It was a melting pot of fear and 
eagerness. Charlotte was pursuing him. 
So much was clear, but that was all. The 
rest was blackness lit up with red light- 
ning strokes. 


He leaned out over the track far be- 
yond the safety limit. The machine was 
just ahead of him, the tail lantern al- 


most in reach of his hand. He could not 


call. The train roared like breakers on 
|a sea wall But he must get at her; 
| must reach her. He waved his handker- 


| chief at full reach of his arm. 





She might 


see that. Then he drew back with a re- 
vulsion that was nausea. Suppose she 
had seen him and been’ deflected from 
her wheel! At that speed a moment's in- 
attention might have sent her ‘under the 
train. He tumbled back into the car and 
started on a run for the engine. 


H* cleared his path and made his way 
to the head of the train by telling 
people in a voice of thunder that he was 


a surgeon and was needed. He climbed 
into the cab and to the very ear of the 


been. It was 
was pursuing 
unwomanly, 


had never 
anger. She 
wonderful, 


ecstasy 
him. 
brazen, 
The train was pulling down to the sta- 


and 
It was 
glorious. 


tion. 
the 


He took his bags and leaped to 
ground. 


The machine had reached the station 
firstand was waiting. Charlotte stood high 
in her seat, searching crowd that 
poured out toward her s Blake forged 
forward she gave a cry of welcome. 


‘Alden,” she cz alled, 
struments with you? 

He stopped, stopped so suddenly that 
it jarred him. “Yes, all that ] brought 
west with me. Yes, I have them.” 

She fed her engine gasoline and mo- 
tioned him beside her. “Then come, come. 
You'll come back with me, won’t you? 
Janet Johns has been terribly hurt.” ” 

Blake turned his back to her and faced 
the crowd. While he turned he sent his 
spirit through as long a cycle as a soul 
can travel. He looked at his fellow pas- 
sengers afid spoke very gravely. 


“you have your in- 


“T am a surgeon. This woman has 
followed me, as you have seen, because 
her child needed me.” Then he climbed 


in beside Charlotte. “Drive on,” he com- 
manded. 
She turned the machine, and _ they 


bumped out of sight of the train. 
“Now tell me,” he said. 


] [ was a brief story. Janet Johns, age 
ten, had been playing in the second story 
of an unfinished house, and had fallen 
and struck on a jagged timber. Her head 
and back had taken the brunt of the fall. 
No examination had been made, but she 


seemed shockingly injured Charlotte 
pushed her engine to the limit as she 
talked. 

Blake listened. “Who sent you?” 

“No one. No one knows that I’m here, 
There wasn’t time to tell anybody. It 
was just a chance that I could catch you. 
[ couldn’t waste a second. Your're the 


child’s only hope.” 


“Then they may have called in some 
one else.” 

“That wouldn’t matter if you came. 
Oh, you had to come.” 

There was no talk for some time after 
that. The machine jerked and bounded 
so that any words that they attempted 
were cut in two. 

“[’'m sure there’s another tire gone,” 
Charlotte said at last. “I think we had 
a puncture back there.” . 

Blake looked over. “Yes, the front one 
on this side. We're cutting it all to 
pieces. You haven’t another outer 
casing ?” 

“Oh, yes.” 

‘Then stop and change it.” 

She shook her head. “It would take 
twenty minutes. You don’t mind m jolt- 
ing, do you?” 

“But you're ruining your tire. Better 
stop.” ; 

She looked at him. “Alden, I tell you 
the child is badly hurt. What is the mat- 








engineer. ter? Why should you say that?” 
“T’ll give you a hundred dollars to stop And he looked back at her. “I thought— 
| this race.” [ was afraid l’ve thought this sum- 
It was the scream of a madman, and mer that perhaps you'd lost your sense 
the engineer glanced sideways. of the relation of money proper 
“What the devil—” he began. place. I’m sure I beg your pardon.” 
But Blake had . voice back again. She did not reply, and they made their 
“Man,” he roared, “an't you see it’s a way back with no more words.  Char- 
woman driving that car lotte drew up in front of Alexander 
The engineer reached among his levers. | Johns’s house and fairly spilled Blake out 
“Good God!” he said. “You're sure?” her eagerness. 
“Yes! Yes! How far to the next “I’m going home,” she said. “I’m not 
stop?” needed here.” Her voice trailed off high 
“We're nearly in. Clear out of here and nervous, so that she stopped and 
How did you get here anyway? There’s corrected it. “I’m going home—and be- 
the machine now. By the eternal, you’re have myself,” she added firmly 
right It is a woman.” Blake looked at her anxiously He had 
The slowing engine allowed the auto- never seen her so near the breaking 
mobile to come alongside. It ricocheted point. But he said nothing \ woman 
wildly, but held its course. The engi has the right to pay whatever price she 
neer swore again and pulled his -engine will for the ones she love He went on 
down yet more, giving the machine the _ to find the little girl 
lead. Just as it shot ahead there was Two hours later he was explaining 
a pistol-sharp report, and the machine to the father that it was all right, that 
reeled and went wild It grazed the the child would mend in a few weeks 
track, flew to the other side, then re- time 
covered and went on The rear tire “It is a mira said Johns the mef- 
flapped like a limp ribbon hant, and he bent his head ot s hands. 
The engineer turned gray face. “If 
that tire had burst a minute earlier we'd LDEN looked at him \ good man 
have—”’ Then fury seized him. “Clear and kindly; overbumptious in pros- 
out of here And kindly forget what you perity, this trouble had softened him 
said about money. I’d advise you to cut Perhaps he would deal wisely with the 
that sort of talk out the next time.” gifts fortune threw at him; Blake shook 
Blake made his way back through the himself . 
“ars with a steady step but a drunken “It’s your day of miracles, Johns,” he 
spirit. He was tossed emotionally as he id briskly. “You can never know how 
wy = 
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HE dawn of a new prosperity 
rises today on America. ‘The 
election is over. Bumper crops 
have come from the fields. ‘The 
farmers’ bins are bulging. ‘The rail- 
roads are buying. The steel mills are 
running full blast again. Many believe 
the American people are beginning the 
most prosperous era of their history. 


On the crest of the prosperity wave 
will ride only those alert, far sighted 
houses which project themselves into 
the future and prepare for it. Here is 
a big and interesting problem for them: 
how are all these products, this grain, 
these cottons, these textiles, this steel 
and this machinery going to be carried 
to the ultimate consumer? 


* * * 


The railroads will take care of their 
share as usual. But the railroads do not 
carry the goods to the ultimate consumer. 
For every piece of goods that is hauled 
by railroad 100 miles, is hauled over 
street or roads § miles by horse or auto- 
mobile. The extent of road transporta- 
tion is today way beyond the belief of 
the average man. 


Wheat, for instance, is hauled to the 
railroad by horse or automobile. The 
railroad hauls it to the mill and then 
on to the city. The horse or auto- 
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and from him to the ultimate 
consumer. Thus thestory goes. 
Are your horses able to take care 
of the increased business? 

Have you enough horses to take 
care of the increased business? 

’ 

Don’t buy more horses. Buy motor 
trucks. They can work twenty-four 
hours a day if necessary. They can 











ALCO 


Motor Trucks 


644 Ton 5 Ton 34% Ton 2 Ton 
































haul three times the load. They can 
cover a greater area of territory. They 
reach out and get new business. 


They never tire. They travel as fast 
at the end of the day as at the begin- 
ning. They do not die suddenly. They 
do not consume on Sunday. 


* * * 


Motor trucks are increasing at the 
rate of about 100 per cent per year. 
They are being used now in every line 
of business. Nearly every house that 
has bought one motor truck has bought 
more motor trucks. Sixty-two per cent 
of the Alco trucks we have built were 
purchased on reorders. That is the evi- 
dence. The testimony of nearly a thou- 
sand Alco owners is against the horse. 


AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVE COMPANY, -— - 


Builders of Alco Motor Trucks, Alco Motor Cars and Alco Taxicabs 


Movers of the World’s Goods Since 1835. 


Prosperity 
4 Yours—or the Other Fellow’s? 


‘A \ mobile hauls it to the grocer 


Within a year Alco trucks have risen 
from sixth to a commanding position. 
They have behind them a company 
with a capital of $50,000,000,—a com- 
pany of 77 years’ accumulative trans- 
portation experience. 


And bear this in mind: sixty-five 
per cent of all Alco owners are rated by 
Bradstreet and Dun at $1,000,000 or 
over. Big business houses are shrewd 
buyers. They seldom purchase mis- 
takes. Nearly every one of these big 
business houses has bought more Alco 
trucks. This is a good guide for the 
smaller business house, for it can avoid 
the danger of an unwise purchase if it, 
too, selects the Alco. 


* * * 


We sell the Alco truck ona scien- 
tific basis. We are not so much inter- 
ested in the immediate future as in the 
ultimate business. Therefore, a year 
ago, we established the Transportation 
Cost Bureau. 


This Bureau will determine for you 
just how much your horses are actually 
costing you, will blue print your horse 
delivery system, reroute your hauls, 
estimate if you can employ motor trucks 
to advantage, determine how many 
you need, the size, the type of body, 
and will show you what the auto- 
mobile equipment will save over the 
horse equivalent. The saving runs 
from 15 to 40 per cent, depending on 
the type of business. The service ren- 
dered by this Bureau is without charge 
to you. Write for information today. 


A new 112 page book on Alco Trucks 
has been prepared and is now being 
distributed. It is sent gratis. 


1884 Broadway, NEW YORK 


Capital, $50,000,000 
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Victor-Victrola IV, $15 
Oak 


Victor-Victrola IX, $50 

Mahogany or oak 
Victor-Victrola 
Mahogany or 


XVI, $200 


quartered oak 


You can search the whole world over and 
not find another gift that will bring so much 
pleasure to every member of the family. 

Any Victor dealer in any city in the world will 
gladly play any music you wish to hear and dem- 
onstrate to you the wonderful Victor-Victrola. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., u.s. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors. 





New Victor Records are on suie at ail deale rs on tae 28tn of each monta. 


In Your Heart You Know that You Are 
Not Giving Your Body a Square Deal 


K NOW the reasons which keep back any man from giving his 
body the exercise demanded by good health and common sense. 





They are just three: 


One is sheer lack of will power to force the body to do 


any thi ng 


Another is the lack of knowledge as to just what forms 


ot exercise are best. 


The third is the notion that you don’t need any exercise. 
This condition is typical of the man of sedentary habits. 


Which is YOUR reason? 


I can practically rebuild the man who, for 
the first two reasons, is letting his physical 
condition go to pot. And I can do the same 
for the man in the third case, provided he will stir himself enough 
to acknowledge his physical flabbiness to himself and to me. 


The Thompson Course 


will take one of you men whose bodies respond only The Thompson Course of Exercise is a ra- 


sluggishly to the command of your minds, and will tional, pleasant and easy means of securing and 





force mind and body to co-ordinate —to work in har- maint 


mony. Thi 


1g that reserve power which your body 


will enable you to control not only your _ originally had. 


My Course is different 


benefits (by natural movements 


iy bot wi > rsonality t iste: 
ow n body, but will give you a personality that, instead from any other in that it 
thers ll sv > r v a C j 
of bend g for o hers, will way them your way. scientifically 1p lied) 


It is not the purpose of the Thompson Course to the dynamos of the bodily machine, e , the lungs, 
build big, useless surface muscles. The Thompson heart, stomach, intestines, etc. All these are mus- 
Course builds strong, hardy, clean internal organs ind can be strengthened by proper exercise 
and these bring power, health, reserve energy and Yet, as far as I can learn, until my Course was 
longevity for the mar r womar vho enjoys their evolved, mo systematic treatment existed that wa 
possession based on this axiomatically natural method 

If t jays work fags you, The clearness of your mind, the strength of your 

| Y - ri 1 Vv 1 

Oo g yf r a 
] you 
are ‘ I I it W fit es h 
f 
and { ) every m 
Yy v I offer f ria nm iat ma 
‘ 
, y ) se i nny 
ere 


Read in my book, “‘Human Energy,” why in a 
few minutes of easy movements each day you 
can make yourself an example of real health and 


ds EDMUND THOMPSON »bounding energy Send for “tiuman Energy,” 
Suite No. 62, Exchange Bl'g. Worcester. Mass free and postpaid. Give your home acd ess 
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| contempt. 


| head turned slightly. 
| that he was 














The Calculating ‘Tortoise 


Concluded from page 6 


many times Mrs. Wakefield cheated the 
undertaker in the race she made for the 
train to-day. She gave me gray hairs.” 

Johns looked up-and pulled himself to- 
gether, jerked down his waistcoat, and 
came into his own. 

“I didn’t ask her to do it,” he said 

A wave of red fire ran through Blake 
It began at his toes, rushed upward, and 
clouded his eyes. He had not felt its 
like since boyhood 

“So much the more 
managed to say 


wonderful,” he 


OHNS rose and we alked uneasily to the 

window. “It wasn’t necessary,” he pro- 
tested. “You said so yourself.” 

And then Blake clamped self-control 
upon his tongue and spoke measuredly as 
to a child. 

“That what she did was unnecessary 
doesn’t change its value.” 

Johns turned a genuinely perturbed 
face. After all, his expression was 
kindly, though distinctly resentful. 

“But I do. I do appreciate it,” he said 
thickly. “But I can’t tell her so. She’s a 
queer woman. Why, Dr. Blake, I would 
have married her.” 

“But I thought your marriage was ar- 
ranged !” 

Johns still looked puzzled, betrayed 
“Why it was—on my part. I would have 
done it.” 

Dr. Blake started for the door. He 
stopped with the knob in his hand: Per- 
haps Charlotte cared for the man; per- 
haps he was worth it. He would give 
him another chance. 

“Oh, by the way, Johns,” he said, 
“Mrs. Wakefield ruined two tires in that 
run to-day—outer casings. I was afraid 
she wouldn’t tell you and I knew you'd 
want to settle with her for them.” 

Johns frowned. “I'll make it all right,” 
he said stiffly. “But I don’t see-why she 
can't use them again if they’re patched.” 


Blake gasped. “Good-by,” he said 

He went to the house on the bluff. His 
thoughts were as line straight as the 
crow flies, but his feet straggled over 
the sidewalk in errant zigzags. He did 
not know how to dance, but the song 
in his muscles had to have some outer 
play. And in his gay idiocy he kept re- 
peating one phrase. “She can use them 
again if they’re patched. She can use 
them again if they’re patched.” He 
crooned it in time to his heels. 

He found Charlotte alone in the big 
living room. He seized her two hands. 

‘The child’s all right, and I wasn’t 
needed. And you ruined two tires and 
scared a township into fits all for noth- 
ing. _ But oh, Charlotte, will you marry 
me? 

She pulled away from him and _ sat 
down, and something looked out at him 
from her eyes that no one else had ever 
seen there. 

“T will marry you for only one reason,” 
she said. ¢ 

And Alden Blake sat down before her 
like a_ tired child. “Oh, the reason’s 
there,” he said. “It’s tremendously there. 
I’m a cross old gentleman with a bad 
eye, and it may seem absurd, but Char- 
lotte, Charlotte, I care for you hideously.” 


HARLOTTE made a distinguished 

bride. Langdon Rapids felt it and 
fumbled for reasons. The habit of pat- 
ronage dies slowly, and it was almost 
absurd that Charlotte should be the cen- 
ter of all this joy and affluence. It was 
Lilian who wore the deepest frown. She 
was glad, of course, but she. was vaguely 
troubled as at a treason unmasked. For, 
as she looked back, it seemed almost a 
reasoned path by which Charlotte had 
climbed to this eminence. It looked like 
calculation. 
life is a long journey and that the g 
is not always to the swift 


For Lilian had forgotten that 
uerdon 

















Padages Palmer 


Continued from page 19 


Barney glanced at Mr. Sulli- 
van. He was sipping his coffee, with his 
Barney could see 
“getting an ear full.” The 
waiter departed. 

“Well,” Babbing asked, “did you get 
them ?” 

“Yes, Sif: 

“What did they say? 

“They said they'd call you up.” 

“Well, they'd better hurry,” he blus- 
tered. “If they don’t want my money, I 
can find lots‘of people in this town that 
do. Did they say they had those Bonanza 
shares for me?” 

‘They didn’t say.” 

“Huh! Give me that ‘Tribune. ” He 
spread the pages impatiently. “I don't 
ee why these New York papers don’t 


| have some Western news in them.” And 


Sullivan, turning, took an appraising look 
at him over the shoulder 

“There isn’t a line here from Kansas 
City,” Babbing complained. “A New 
York newspaper's the most provincial 
sheet in the universe, bar none!” 

‘Aw, gee, uncle,” Barney laughed. 
“Quit knockin’ little ol’ New York.” 

‘Boy!” Babbing said sternly, “you talk 
as if your maw had raised you on the 
Bowery. Where did you ever learn to 
speak like that? If that’s the sort of 


| grammar you get in your New York 


public schools, y’ ought to be ashamed 


“ them.” 


\RNEY had no reply to make, and his 
uncle’s eye forbade him to make any 

He had “caught on to” the game that 
Babbing was playing, and he was enjoy 
ing it precociously ; but Babbing was evi 
dently not willing to have him join in it 
They waited, in silence, for the call boy 
\nd when the call boy came, crying 
Mr. Thomas Sullivan!” the game de 
veloped with the most propitious rapidity 

, 1 


R; bbing interrupted the colloquy between 
] ] 


the uneasy Sullivan and the boy, and 
laimed the call. “My name’s Oliphant 


ve been waiting here all morning for a 
lephone messagt ind these idiots 
und bawling Sulfis in! Sullivan!’ 
hen I bet they want Oliphant If 
u've no objection, I'll take thi all, 
Ir. Sullivan 


“None whatever,” Sullivan said affably. 
“I’m sure it’s not for me.” 

“Come on, boy. Show me the phone.” 

As he passed, he laid his hand on Bar- 
ney’s shoulder, and gave him a warning 
squeeze. It was needed, for as soon as 
he was out of hearing, Sullivan turned to 
Barney with a plump, suave smile. “Isn't 
that Thomas Oliphant of Kansas City?” 

Barney nodded cheerfully. 

“T thought so. I've heard of him. 
Well, well! So that’s Thomas Oliphant.” 

Barney grinned. “I guess everybody 
out there knows Uncle Tom.” 

“Did I understand that he’s buying 
mining stock?” 

“Yep. [ guess so 
burn.” 

“You're not from Kansas City?” 

Barney shook his head scornfully 

“I wonder if he knows my brother-in- 
law, Billy Smith? 

“T dunno. You better ask him.” 

“What does he do?” 

“What does who do?” 

“Your uncle.” 

“What does he do?” 

“Yes. What business is he in?” 

“Say!” Barney answered “What are 
you tryin’ to do to me You know what 
e does as well as I lo.” 

Sullivan said hastily: “Well, I thought 
he might have retired, and—Well, well! 
I must speak to him when he comes bac 
Tom Oliphant, eh? It’s a small world. 
Well, well!” And Barney saw their fish 
on the hook ; 

The fish proceeded to climb up the line 
and fight his way into the creel as soon 
as Babbing returned; and Babbing at first 
held him off suspiciously. Yes, he was 
Thomas Oliphant of Kansas City. No, 
not cattle. Leather, sir; leather. William 
Smith? No, he didn’t know William 
Smith, He thought he had heard of 


He’s got money to 


William Smith, but couldn’t place him. 
His brother-in-law? A pleasur« \ 
pleasure Much obliged to Mr. Sullivan 
for letting him take that telephone call. 
It was pressing business. They had been 
trying all morning to get him on the 
hone , 

In ten minutes the engaging Sullivan ha 
moved to the vacant chair oppos Bar- 
ney, had lighted one of his Padages Palmas 
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An Accomplishment 
that has made 
Clothing History 


A year ago Styleplus Clothes were 
unknown outside of this factory. 


For some time previous to that we 
had been concentrating our entire 
energy on the production of what 
we planned to be the greatest 
clothes values in America. 


Today Styleplus Clothes are known 
the length and breadth of this entire 
country ; known among the leading 
makers of good clothes as one of 
the greatest manufacturing accom- 
plishments in the whole history of 
the trade; known among retailers 
as one of the most remarkable 
values they ever offered the public. 
They are today known to tens of 
thousands of consumers for their 
unsurpassed style; beautiful, pure- 
wool fabrics and exquisite work- 
manship. No event in clothes in 
recent years has made such a strong 
impression as the advent of 


Styleplus 
Clothes bl 


‘The same price the world over. 








” 


Back of these garments stands the 
life-work of America’s first and 
largest manufacturer of clothing. 
To his foresight, aggressiveness and 
persistent effort to increase the 
values in middle-priced clothes, to 
his untiring energy, the men of 
America largely owe the present 
high character of the styles, quality 
of fabrics and excellence of work- 
manship found in medium-priced 
garments. 


Styleplus Clothes $17 are nobby 
in style, of all-wool and all-wool- 
and-silk fabrics, hand tailored, 
completely protected and sold under 
a strict guarantee. 


Look up the Styleplus agent near 
you and try on a Sty leplus sult or 
Overcoat. 


Look Jor the Styleplus label in 

the coat. Look for the Siyle- 

plus guarantet the pocket. 
If there Is no Styleplus agent near you, 
write for Style folder and samples of 
Styleplus fabrics 


HENRY SONNEBORN & CO. 
Baltimore, Md. 











Padages Palmer 


Continued from page 30 


rather gaudily, and was listening to Bab- 
bing with a flattering admiration showing 
in his bluish-gray eyes. It developed that 
he was interested in Cobalt mines, heavily 
interested; in fact, he owned one in part- 
nership with some New York mining 
experts Being questioned by Babbing 
upon the rating of the Bonanza mine in 
the Beaver district, he remarked that it 
was a hole in the ground, hopeless as an 
investment. It was not a mine at all but 
merely a trap for suckers. Babbing was 
much taken aback. He drank in Sul- 
livan’s knowledg~ and advice greedily 

| with occasional hasty gulps of oatmeal 
| porridge and noisy drafts of hot coffee; 
and Barney’s innocent hunger and ab- 
sorbed attention were not more childish 
and convincing than his uncle’s 





ULLIV \N blossomed and expanded in 


that atmosphere of trust. He and his 


partners were building a hotel for the 
tourist trade near their mine. He had 
been working on the plans for the build- 


ing. They had discovered one of the 
finest, if not the finest spring of mineral 
water on the continent And so forth 
He leaned hack in his chair, making 
large gestures with his cigar and smiling 


a broad indulgent smile. He flattered 
Parney “A mighty bright boy, your 
nephew. A mighty bright boy. Td like 
to have a boy like that in my business.” 
“Not much!” Barney said pertly. “I’m 
goin’ in with uncle.” Some of Babbing’s 
coffee got in his windpipe at that moment, 
and he coughed himself red in the face 
Barney kept a straight mouth. “T don’t 
know that you'll ever be as successful as 
your uncle,” Sullivan said. “But you'll 
succeed You've got it in vou!” 





Ile exacted a promise from - Babbing 
that he should go no further in the matter 
of the Bonanza mine until he had com: 


to the office of Sullivan’s friends, with 
Sullivan, to look into the “proposition” 
there. “Excuse me a moment,” he said, 
when Babbing had paid the waiter. “IU 
just run upstairs and get the plans of our 


hotel. I want to take them with me. I'l! 
meet you at the desk.” 


He strutted off importantly. Babbing 





sat a moment, smiling. “If he brings 
down his satchel with those plans in it,” 
he said, “you'll get it to carry. And, at 


the first opportunity, you'll cut away with 
it. Understand? Take it to the office 
They'll have keys to open it there. Vl 
get in touch with Chal as soon as I can, 
by phone. If he’s. still carrying his 
Chicago outfit in that bag, we've got our 
se complete Now, don't get cheeky. 


If you're not careful, you'll stub your toe!” 


Ce 


HAL! hour later, a round-faced and 
sturdy youth of fifteen, breathing hard 


because he had been running, sat in a 
downtown express in the subway, hold 
ing a small black handbag on his knees 
He was struggling with a dimpled smile 
| that continually escaped control and ex 
| ploded in a snort The other passengers 


smiled at him, amusedly. He retreated 
to the back platform, giggling, and 
grinned at his ease out the door 

He was still grinning and still breath- 
ing hard when he entered the Babbing 
Pureau at room 1056, and hurried into 


Babbing’s private office to find Chal 
Snider reading a morning paper at Bab- 
| bing’s desk. “Here’s his bag!” 
Snider looked over the top of his news- 
paper “Whose bag?” 
“Palmer's.” 
“What!” The cry was not wholly in 
credulous; it had the quality, too, of en- 


vious amazement 

“Sure! Hurry up an’ see what’s in itt 
The Chiet wants to know. Hurry up 
He's got him.” 

Snider dropped his paper and grabbed 


the phone. “Hello? Hello! Bring me 
in a bunch of skeletons for a small 
satchel. Quick.’ He caught the bag 


from Barney. “Well, I'll be switched.” 
Barney wiped the perspiration of haste 
from his forehead with his coat cuff 
‘We roped him at the Beaumont. He'd 
been buyin’ them long cigars.” 
“Well, the old devil!” He sat with the 


satchel on his lap, expressing a profane 


admiration for it in a sort of dumt uunded 


undertone “The old fox! How did he 
think of {!” 

“Search ce!” Barney grinned 

\ clerk came in with the keys. Sn 
|had the bag opened in a= jiff He 
| dumped its contents on the desk—blu 
| prints, catalogues, a scratch block loose 
| sheets of memoranda, an assortment of 
| blank checks, and a roll of money in a 
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HEAVY CAR TYPE 


FISK 
TIRES 


Made of 
Real Rubber 


Bring 
Real Service 


HEAVY CAR TYPE stands for a distin 
tive construction—original and exclusive 
with The Fisk Rubber Company. It in 
sures an extra layer of rubber on the 


tread, two breaker strips instead of one 
and a balanced tire into which are built 
the strongest reststance to road wear, moj 
mileage and longer service than can be 


found in other representative tires. 


Write For Descriptive Booklet 


THE FISK RUBBER COMPANY 
OF N. Y. 


Dept. P Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
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Padages Palmer 
(Concluded from page 31) 
rubber band. “The old man’s wad!” | fii e e 
Snider exulted. “He’s got the swag back] 9 S ecial otice: ( 
too! Where is he?” I Pp ° | 
“He’s off with Palmer. He’s goin’ to| Hi | 
iii | phone you. He tol’ me to grab the bag 
Woolen Underwear Him | an’ beat it. That boob was tryin’ to sell ¢ 
has a world-wide reputa- i | him stock in some fake hotel he’s buildin’ 
tion, acquired strictly on its | some’rs, when J dropped off.” 
merits, having stood the test | Kt — . , 
of 33 years. It has always NIDER went through the swindler’s| @ December 1912 
carried a guarantee of pure papers with appropriate remarks, and \ 
wool, and is recommended by |then began thoughtfully to pack them * 
the medical profession for back in the bag. “Where did you go| € mi ric 
its preventive and curative | from here? ° ; , 
properties. Barney told the story in an excited in-| ij * Ps 
}| coherency. Snider nodded and nodded.| 
Write for illustrated ii | ““He’s slick!” he commented primly again Ma azine will 
pitied dal ; ii) | and again. “He’s pretty slick! 
ares Gee Camps. Wi “Well, how did he know the guy was r 7 
ii] | at the Beaumont?” Barney asked. 
| “He didn’t know. He took a chance. } be issuea ira a 
Dr. Jaeger'sS.W.S.Co.’sOwnStores || [le figured that Palmer wouldn’t go far 
New York: 306 Fifth Ave., 22 Maiden Lane | from the depot in the rain. Didn't you| § 
Brooklyn: 504 Fulton St. Boston: 324 Boylston St. |hear him say it was raining hard last i new an exac 
Phila.: 1516 Chestnut St. Chicago: 126N. State St. |jjjj | Night at eight-thirty? He just played a} Hi 4 
Agents in all Principal Cities || hunch and got away with it.” a 
| “What's he goin’ to do next?” Barney 
ii | demanded in the delighted impatience of ie 
youth to know the end of the story. 
The ringing of the telephone bell in 
terrupted them with what proved to be OVerS © 
the answer. “Hello?” Snider said. ‘Yes, 
Chief. Yes. His whole outfit’s in it. e 
And four thousand of the old man’s| Hii} oOo azine 
money. Yes. Yes.” He tittered. He] 
shook over the phone silently. “Y-e-e-s.| Hii] ~ 
I'll ha-ave them.” And he dropped the I 
receiver into its hook and lay back in his i 1 Cra Ure ~€ 
chair in a grimacing sputter of fat 
laughter. “He’s bringing him _ hee-here. H Ld 
He’s pretending he thinks you-you’ve been i no 1ce ari Ca 
= ki- ki- kidnaped. Hee-hee-hee!” He I 
4 wiped his wet eyes helplessly. ‘Palmer 
won't let him go to the police station. V 
GUARANTEED They’re co-coming here to get us out to ern t emi es 
Fit. Color and Wear find you.” He jumped up, suddenly, and 
— . slapped himself on top of the head with 4 
insuring Custom Satis- WJ} a comical gesture. “I’ve got to get accor j - 
faction with Style, Finish and papers for him. Put Archibald wise to 
2 og "A NewShirtforOne ff | what’s coming.” He darted out the door 
that Fails." Guarantee slip Jf. | with unexpected agility, and Barney 
with every Emery Shirt. | hastened to find Archibald. 
Write for Style Book. 4 Either Archibald had no sense of humor 
oe or it was inhibited by a stronger sense 














of dignity. Barney’s story provoked no 
smile from him. “Wait in the operatives’ 
room,” he said dryly. “If we need you 


” 


| we'll call you. Leave the bag here. eS So] So : . : : : - 


The operativ es’ room was a large inne r Hl piacesettessestssetatescss: Seasests 
‘| 


office fitted up with desks that showed ve ; 
First Aid Always,— 


inky evidences of long use, typewriters] || 
IXO 


that rattled loosely, and battered filing 
keeps little hurts from getting big 





at your dealers—* 
































cabinets. Two men were getting out re- 
ports on their typewriters; a third was Hh 


searching the pages of a_ telephone }* 
eo F directory, page after page, slowly, as if } 
OO a ine S he had been at it for hours and expected 


; to continue it for hours. Barney sat 
Do Not Look Sectional- down in a corner and waited. No call 
came for him. He imagined the scene 
But They Are between Archibald, Babbing and Mr 
Thomas Sullivan, when they should pro 
duce the bag and put the swindled swin 
dler under arrest; but he had to take i 
MADE IN GRAND RAPIDS -————————" | nut in imagining. The operatives cam 
z and went as busily as reporters turnin 
For Christmas $ in their copy, but no one spoke to him 
Buy Her a Monarch 0 a i aA a ls 
Slectsic Toaster was near y midday when Babbing ap 
peared, and Barney stood up smiling 
At last —the ideal electric to greet him. “Go home and tell your 
table toaster er em shee cites doing.” Batilan said 
mother what youre doing, sabbing sal 


Handsome polished SOLID ALU- ‘6 « 
MINUM — fit for the daintiest And tell her to keep it to herself. I 


sscancncausetsssassssaata stessarssanstscsascessssens] 
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Christmas Presents—Send for Catalog 
This Diamo:.J Ring,enlarged to show the artistic Loftis ‘‘Perfec- 
tion’’ 6-prong mounting, 14k. solid gold, is our great special. 
Finest quality. white Diamonds, perfect in cut and full 

of fiery brilliancy. Specially selected by our diamond 
experts. Cased in dark blue velvet ring box. The four 






















































table. Toasts evenly without want vou to come to Philadelphia with rings here shown are the most popular, although we 

scorching in 45 seconds. Fits . 1. CG é if 3 ie show all sizes and styles in our large catalog. 
any lighting socket, attached instantly, uses far less me to-night. vet yourself a suit case and | 640-825. Terms: 85 Down, $2.50 a Month 
current than any other toaster, and will last a life bring a suit of old clothes—the shabbiest | 641- 50. Terms: 10 Down, 5.00 a Month 
time. Heating Coil is indestructible. Patented ’ ‘ Here. Clark!” he called 642- 75. Terms: 15 Down, 7.50 a Month 
pins hold toast—no clamping, no bother. The youve got.... ere, Clark! he called 643-100. Terms: 20 Down, 10.00 a Month 
ideal Christmas or Birthday gift for women. § | “Show this boy how to make out a requi- ep ge rrp tetas Mi Bir eggs Fo 
Guaranteed—money back in 30 days if you want it. . ¢ : , Easy Credit Pian. Over 2000 illustrations of Dia- 
Sent safely packed with 6 feet of cord and plug, sition for expense money. He'll need monds, Watches, Jewelry, etc., for Christmas Gifts 
ready for instant use, $3. In Canada, duty paid, $1. | | twenty-five or thirty dollars. Be back FS aeke te your tomes Weathers alte, al aideies 
Order a Monarch today here at four o'clock.” ay prepaid. If entirely satisfactory, send us one-fifth 
aie “jag 3 ‘ wa a7 6of the purchase price and keep it, balance eight 
The Monarch Elec. Mfg. Co. Yes, sir.” Barney hesitated. “Did you Fn by equal monthly amounts, Write for Catalog today 
1104 Prospect Ave. Cleveland, Ohio cet him?” Gift LOFTIS BROS. & CO., Diamond Cutters. 
a > . m a Fe zs ft Dept. F 887, 100 to 108 N., State St.. Chicago, Il. 

Who? Palmer? Oh,ves. Yes, Snider’s Jof All Branch Stores: Pittsburgh, Pa., and St. Louis, Mo 
















taking him back to Chicago. Run along 


DON’T PAY TWO PRICES now. Be here sharp at four with your oe. . = — 7, _ ~~. a 
ee ee bag packed. And tell your mother not t the BEST Light American Gage - mS a i 


) Hoosier Ranges mark your linen—except with your ini 







Aristocrat of Motorcycies P 
BIG, POWERFUL AND ef : 

























ware = oaand Heaters W tials. Understand?” 
) deb Wy ¢ ber the Best when “Yes, sir 1913 Model for Immediate Delivery 
. & ‘- se Babbing regarded him’ whimsicall, Bn Tienes Se lage aber pple canna 
Our new impr How do you like being a detective?’ = nts wanted. Writ t Mad srefully # wa 
absolutely surpass a Oh gee!” Barney grinned. “It’s great, | 2 qq s THE BEST LIGHT CO. ion Lie cease eee 
Save as Chief.” V/A ny 7-35 E. Sth St., Canton, O. American Eagle Co., Brockton, Mass 
Phirt free tiia Babbing gave him a parting pat on th wa 
$n your own home before yor houlder. “All right, boy,” he said. “I'm| pro poog a. ee 
large free catalog and prices glad you like it.” And Barney did n rotec - ’ Food - Drink 
218 State St., Marion, Ind. understand why his tone of voice wa Yourself. atelaita.&: 





ml for All Ages 





Inventions Sought by Capital. Write for free Bo g ee ae nd of Mr. O’Higgins Aok tes Othersare 
PATENT 5 that P AY BEST Rag Soe CENUINE BE spec SESE akhae SS etn All Drug 
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The 
A e 
"saUnderwear |) [he Booze hin 
that fits Tuirp INSTALLMENT; More To FoLttow 

—Epitor Co.wier’s. 
all over — 


It follows every 
motion of your 


Revised list of alcoholic medicinal prepa- 
rations for the sale of which special 
tax 1s required 





body, just as your TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 

skin does—fits ; 

snugly no matter OFFICE OF COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL 
in what position REVENUE, 


rou are—you’ll 
find real comfort 
to your skin, real To collectors of internal revenue, revenue 


freedom of motionin | | |” “ayents. and others: : Really at Your Fingers’ Ends 


- . . P . 
‘6 - HE accompanying list of alcoholic y E ] O f h W 
‘Vez. Ly medicinal preparations which have et ntire y ut o t e ay 
been examined by this office and held to : ee P 
be insufficiently medicated to render them There is certain information — addresses, 


Spring Needle Ribbed unfit for use as a beverage is published re ff TE maxe assusrane phone numbers, prices, etc.,—that you ought 
for the information of all concerned: . oes as to have instantly available. But a card index 


Underwear (Peale ther Wnts eve th ; i on your desk is bulky and inconvenient. 
{ . say, the: > patent medi- 
masquerading as The Rand Desk Pad 


cinés which, while masquerading as ‘““me- 





Washington, D. C., August 23, 1912 









It is so elastic it stretches to 











S 2 bean oS Senne SR, SP CORNY COURAGE EO) keeps this information tucked away in your desk 
tains that elasticity in spite Green’s Chill Tonic—M. V. Green, Son & blotter—right at your fingers’ ends, yet absolutely 
of the laundry—so it always Co., Selma, N. C. out of the way. Pull out the slide; the list is before 
eamerueae aise fits all Panne Greiner’s Blackberry Cordial—Greiner- you. Push it back, your desk is clean asa whistle. 
by this label— Kelly Drug Co., Dallas, Tex. Each name or item is on a separate slip, so 
WRIGHT'S Gross Bros. Blood and Liver Tonic— that the list is kept in exact alphabetical order, 
' SPRING NEEDLE Gross Bros., IIl. and is whintebans ted by a celluloid tube. 
| “Tape WW maRK Harrison’s Quinine Tonic—I. X. L. Chem- re | 
RIBBED UNDERWEAR ical Co., Chicago, Il. -! ae > 
Your dealer can show it to as Bitters—H. Bitzegeio, Chicago, How names are inserted. Ae 
you in shirts and drawers , as " . . . 
. nti, CO Toner & Rand b d 
| ee ae Fae are S Speeeer Cs The Rand Visible In ex 


and-wool, and pure wool. is the most important development ever made in 
office routine. It is over four times as quick as 
the card index, giving you the name you’ re look- 
ing for instantly. No opening of trays, no turning 
of cards. Atouch—a glance—and there you are. 


Herb Bitters—Otto F. Lentz, Petersburg, 
on Ill. 
Herbs Bitters—Herb Medicine Co., Read- 


Halk Uhedowtay ing, Pa. 
Herbton—Hooper Medical Co., Hillsboro, 

















| fits the body perfectly, it is Tex. It is used by many of the largest concerns in 
knitted Just soit will dothat Heublein’s Calisaya Bitters—G. I. Heub- the country—John Wanamaker, the Standard 
and resist wear. The inside xe gO eg et ee es ilCc ies, Bell Telephone. Yet is so si 
is fleeced for skin comfort lein & Bro., New York City. _ pa. mney tog Te eph - : or . oo 
and health. It permits the Hop Bitters—Hop Bitters Mfg. Co., Roch- In Operation that It Is equally valuable in the 
pores to breathe and carries ester, N. Y. small business. 
Fak Rg pene ponder med Horke Vino Bitter Wine—Michael Bosak, Write for information about the Rand labor- 
colds and pneumonia. A Scranton, Pa. saving devices. They will put a new conception 
tender skin and a body sus- ig S ac itter yr Tine- of efhiciency in your office. 
ceptible = golds’ should - ge - _ : gor Dr. D. Wine yiny 
clothed in Wright’s Health a ° anne K 
Underwear, See it at your I. X. L. Bitters—I. X. L. Chemical Co., Sus hee Vai Eki. “Seeiaiend, wien, eietdnt seeeees TIME SAVER COMPANY 
dealer's, Chicago, Ill. 200,000 names, 200 visible at one time. New names added, dead names 234A Congress Street Boston, Mass. 
: : : aes ermoved, without disturbing others. Names, being protected by cel- Sepsigytoe: a ie . 
WRIGHT’S HEALTH Jack Fx t Laxativ e Bitter I onic i B. ulold, are ae po me lexible nating po Bh may promt in 261 Broadway, N. Y. City : No. Tonawanda, N. Y.3 
. . ba any size or style to fit requirements San Francisco, Cal.; Atlanta, Ga, 
UNDERWEAR CO Scheue Co., Chicago, re 
“ Jack’s Indian Tonic—W. . Jack, Ports- 
75 Franklin St., New York 
4 mouth, Ohio. 











Jaffe’s Intrinsic Tonic—Jaffe Wine Co., 
Sacramento, Cal. 
Jerome’s Dandelion Stomach Bitters— 


You cart tay this Tobacee? Johastow's Cherry Elizir—Parket Blake 
Co., New Orleans, La. 


anywhere but from us Jones Stomach Bitters—Natchez Drug Co., fe } ‘ 3 . us ; This White 


Natchez, Miss. 














| Palmer's Luxury is a real tobacco de luxe—a mix: | June-Kola—Beggs Manufacturing Co., a Will Solve Your Problem 
ture of the fines st imported tobacco, skillfully ble ~~ Chicago 11] 4 : 
to the most critical smoker's taste. There's no bite ag y ii. : ol . . Cait “oe f 4 . . 
to it—just a mild, delightful, fragrant smoke. Juniper Kidney Cure Juniper Kidney ; Mill owners seeking a long-lived white for interior applica- 
It’s a special high-grade brand of our own manu- Cure Co., Fort Smith, Ark g é My tion need look no further than oe nes for here is a 
facture, sold DIRECT TO YOU. You can’t buy - "9 fis = was : > i iption of the one successful Mill White know 
it at any store—if we sold it that way and Karle’s German Stomach Bitters—Karle a, brief description of th known today. 
vat a and __ jobbers’ German Bitters Co., Aberdeen, S. Dak. ; q . , 
you almost double, Karlsbader Stomach Bitters—Jos. Land- 
shut, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Kati “Pit roe Co., New York City. 
K. K. K.—Morris & Dickson Co., Shreve- 
is put up in t I 
convenient, attractive J port, ; <a. " ‘ ‘ , 
tin boxes that KEEP itfresh, | Koehler’s Stomach Bitters—Koehler Bit- 
moist and fragrant— 


ters Co., New York City. / 
Kahn’s Iron and Malt Whiskey—Kahn | / 
3rothers, New York City, N. Y. 
Kennedy’s East India Bitters—Iler & is 
Omaha, Neb. 
Kidniwell—Brown Drug Co., Sioux Falls, 


Paint that Brims Over win Si 
Not a Cold Water Paint 


| has great light-reflecting power and stays and vibration. As a result, Rice's Mill 


white longer than any other mill white—it will White never flakes or scales. Rice's Mill 
not yellow under ordinary conditions. This White flows freely without “dragging” and 





14 Ib. box—$1.00—1 Ib. box $2.00 
sent postpaid to any address in the 
U.S. (cash or P, O, money order). 









Liberal sample in tin sent on 
Pe of 10c, which will be re- 
funded on your first purchase. 














sich eo for p S. Dak. a ‘ , 5 white is smooth and tile-like in surface, yet suf- is the most economical in application of all 
The J. Ward Palmer Tobacco Co., Ltd mes af sce a 3 Brooks Medicine | ficiently elastic to resist contraction, expansion _ gloss whites. 
811 Munsey Building 70.) RUSSCHVINE, ATK . — | If you have 20,000 or more square feet of ceiling and wall space to 
Baltimore, Md. Kola and ¢ elery Bitters—Milburn & Co., | cover, write us on your letter head for a free sample board showing 
Baltimore, Md. its durable surface and high reflective power, and our booklet, 
. “*Make the Most of Daylight in Your Plant.’’ Address 


Kola Wine—Reid, Yeomans & Cubit, New 
York City. 
RETORT PIPE CLEANER Kreuzberger’s Stomach Bitters—R. Kreuz- 
berger, Logansport, Ind. 
Made of Onest Bohemian glass—rubber tipped. iF cine I's i oh . a Bitter 
ill clean any shape or kind of pipe. | Krummel’s Bonekamp Maag_ Bitters— 


U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO., 18 Dudley Street, Providence, R. I. 


Originators of the Mill White Idea. 
































| - + y 
Hry. Krummel, New York City. r TTT Tag 
| Kudros—A. M. Hellmann & Co., St. y oct 
Louis. Mo , See Them BEFORE Paying! 
- 4 _ US atin | om | , . 6 mical , 
glass Laxa Bark Tonic—Natchez Drug Co., on > Diamonds. 


Our Hand Book on Patents, Trade Marks, etc., sent 


SR =e 































































— GR dished tn tts tad Natchez, M iss free. Patents procured through Munn & Co., re- “9 . . seratel os 
aoe B EAtS Oud Lee’s ( ‘elebrated Stomach Bitters- Lee’s ceive free notice in the Scientific American. I ra 
0 ORKS: hold a} - said . aes . ‘ A : ¢ > i mount 
beat wil drive over in th org ee Anti-Trust Medicine Co., Joplin, Mo. MUNN & CO., 363 Broadway,N. Y. ff > cae eae 
ight the al will a - . : : . ° wis ae - : 
Bt and to ime Get be ih itali the nice, | Lekko Stomach Bitters—Struzynski Bros., BRANCH OFFICE: 625 F Street, Washington, D. C. | . ee eae 
‘ minute Then, you are ready for anot hy re ee Chicag | free illustrat BOCEIES, GpeCial fi . ug 
another eet smoke licago, Ill. SS = 7 ; 
At All Dealers—25 Cent Ask for RETORT Pine Cleanc Sent J . — $$$ | WHITE VALLEY GEM CO., 734 Saks Bldg, Indianapolis, Indiana 
Commercial Distribu . < lepckheer dislagthipgeseagam Lemon Ginger—Ballard Snow Liniment 
istributing Company, 115 Nassau Street, New York City Cc St. Louis. Mo 
- So 5 etaiaiaigeal oy a LO ea " Thi i 
tii acaincntchmeiitnd : : an a ; ‘ 5 a is High-grade $ 
rh Liverine—T. S. Mitchell Co., Providence, . ayn 30 
Oi , R | Shot Gun, Price ™ 
X. : Otis 
- Urin " ° . Pc Every man wants a gun, but tied 
| Lutz Stomach Bitters—Chas M Lutz ; pas every man can afford to j ay the 
ook and wear like - -eading , » ull amount cash down. Therefore we have just lately “— 
ll Ages teed forever Sts and fi : oink guaran- Read Ing, Pa. ; | 4 “4a decided to sell high-grade fire arms on confidential credit. 
fave no paste, foil or Stand frolibes a itkerek Lyons Stomach Bitters Lyons Bitters | P High P Seed in > te at en oe sane 
solid gold mountings. About 1- 80th Ay Hes oF Co., Chicago, Il | = = aren powder 12 or 16 gauge—28 or 30 inch barrels—7 to 8 
rsare ¥ \\diamonds. A mz arvelous s ynthetic on~ ail cut | i ae : . —— SC naegeag ay k Af neh y papell iN and throw safety automatically. 
ations be ps Guaranteed not an aalaen Royal E. CABEI L, Commissioner. mse \yte whe! - i Tannen pany thi "Ce : ~ : . $4 the ani le 
0 cont. x t § Gu $ un de. 
— | 8 abject toonamination, Write tosey tog Your Credits Good With Us Reming ante (as standard maken, 
. ts 4 Remoh 4 color catalog De ‘Luxe, it’s free tec oo unt with gs. ajeetlgteation ses lar t od, We have been ne igt ie guns for thirty-five years 
a G . 3 ompiete informa’ Gn nee atalo et us sho “w ¥, € > 
ruggis i 5 ewely Co, 638 Washington Ave. St. Louis A. J. RUMMEL AKsu3 LUMPANY, ee on ott Street, Toledo, Ohio 
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REPRESENTS 
CONTRACTS 
OF ALL THE 

OTHERS 


The Dominant Speedometer 


Nearly every manufacturer of high priced auto- 
mobiles is now equipping his cars with Warner 
speedometers. Read the big list on the opposite 


HE above chart sums up the speedometer situation as 
it stands to-day. You can see by what a big majority 
the Warner leads. Over sixty per cent. of all the ‘‘regular 
equipment”’ contracts, which the high priced automo- 
bile manufacturers have thus far awarded, have been 

given to us. This.is a conservative estimate. By the time all 
contracts are placed we will probably be supplying seventy-five 
per cent. of the manufacturers who are specifying speedometers 
as “‘regular equipment’’. Over one hundred thousand 1913 cars 
will be Warner equipped. 


Nearly every manufacturer of high priced automobiles is now 
equipping his product with Warners, Study the list on the opposite 
page. You know these cars—every one of them. You know 
their standing—their undisputable value—recognized the world 
over. A Warner is now found on every one of these cars. It 
is part and parcel of the most celebrated motor cars in the 
world. Wherever good cars are found you will find Warners. 
When speedometers are selected on a quality basis you will 
generally find Warners. /t is the world’s dominant speedometer. 


Would those critical manufacturers adopt the Warner, if 
it did not square up in quality with their established products ? 
Would they put an inferior speedometer on a superior car? Do 
you find that producers of high priced cars put anything but 
the best in their cars? Do you ever find materials or equip- 
ment they are ashamed of? On the contrary you find every- 
thing up-to-date, modern and advanced. The best in materials ; 
the dest in workmanship; the dest in design, and the best in 
speedometers—the Warner. This describes every car on this list 
—all representative and high grade American automobiles. 


Further proof of the high esteem in which the Warner is 
held is shown by the automobile manufacturers themselves. 
You have probably noticed how they advertise the fact that 
their cars are Warner equipped. Look through the catalogue of 
any of these concerns. Turn to the equipment page, and in 
bold type you will find ‘“‘Warner Speedometer’’. You will also 
find the same thing in their national advertising campaigns in 
the newspapers, weeklies and magazines. These manufactur- 
ers are just shrewd enough to know that a Warner ona car adds 


page. Here you have the approval of the most 
successful automobile manufacturers in the world. 
Their word is your guarantee. 


to the public confidence in that car. That is one reason they we 
willing to pay us one hundred per cent. more than they hadf 
pay for other speedometers. And this is exactly what they had 
do. Warner prices are never cut. They remain the same—4h 
ways maintained. One price to all. 


But what of these few manufacturers who are not equip 
ping with Warners? Notice their advertising. Not one word 
said about the name of the speedometer on their cars. Sometimes 
short description of it. But absolutely no reference as to wi 
made it. The name seems to be purposely left out. You hav 
not the slightest idea of what you are buying. It’s like tryi 
to sell you steel without telling you what kind of steel it is—@ 
tires without telling you whose make they are—or a type 
writer without telling you who manufactured it. You are ef 
titled and accustomed to having your purchases identified, 4 
merchandise with a hidden or obscure name must have a rati 
weak reputation. 


So to be sure of your speed and mileage insist on a Wa 
—the most accurate speed and mileage indicator made. 


There are many good reasons why the majority of hi 
priced automobile manufacturers choose the Warner. It ft 
been in the hands of the public for over eight years. It hast 
every known test under the sun. We have never known a Wat 
to fail. The first Warner made is still giving perfect servic 
In principle it is the same today as it was eight years ago. 
the simplest instrument made. That is why it has continual 
given the most accurate service. 


The Warner instrument is made like a fine watch. tS 
thoroughly jeweled instrument. The jewels used are select M# 
quality Sapphires accurate to 1-2000 of an inch and polished liké 
diamond. These Sapphires insure absolute precision—for if 
The speed disc for instance, is mounted on four of these 
phires. The finely made pivot rests on a perfect cap jewel. 


The Warner compensating device regulates the inst 
ment in any climate, and under any sudden change of tempe 
ture. It never varies. It is always precise and true. 














